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through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 


Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adul 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on two following pages.) 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


The keynote of the method is training in synthetic understanding, the | 
grasping of the thought as a whole, by watching the movements of the visible _ 


Private and class instruction. Day and evening conversation and practice 
classes. Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. Ask for circulars, — 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (Incorporated) 
18-20 E. 41st Street Edward B. Nitchie, A. B., Principal New York City _| 


Mr. Nitchie ts the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published by Froden A 
Stokes Co., the most widely used text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. Ft sang be orceed Siem Oe 





San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 


Medal of Honor, Department of Education 
Panama-FPacyic International 
Exposition 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Oakland School for the Hard-of-Hearing 


INSTRUCTION IN LiP-READING 


Elizabeth R. Poindexter——Coralie N. Kenfi 
306 DALZIEL BUILDING OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Corrections in Defects of Speech. 
818 South Kingshighway St. Louis; Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


































Boston School of Lip-Reading 
Nitchie Method Used Es 
Private Lessons. Classes formed for 
Deaf Pupils. Conversation Classes forall 
pupils. For particulars address 
LINA M. CRAIN Yi 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass, 


Washington School of Lip- Lip-Reading 

Nitchie Method Used Soe 

Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. Ww. 
Washington, D. C. 


Denver School of Lip-R 

Nitchie and ool of 1.ip- Readme 
Miss B. L. WHITAKER, A. M. . 

$13 Denham Building Denver, Colorado ' 


MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method ae 


Miss VIRGINIA SINCLAIR 
402 Providence Bidg., 410 Jefferson Street, ‘Miiwankee, Wis, 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal ioe 


Nitchie Method ys 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 



























PITTSBURGH SCHOOL 
OF LIP-READING 


Miss Ev1zasetH Brann, Principal 
Nitchie Method Used. Private Conversa- 
tion Classes. Current Events Classes. 


5127 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Miss Elizabeth G, De Lany, A. B., 
711 Oswego Street, Syracuse, N, Y. 
Miss Florence E, Hutman 
356 Sandford Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


a 
—— 


The Lip-Readers’ Magazine is full of 
suggestions helpful to the lip-r ader. 















Bell, A. M. Facial Speech-Reading and Articulation 
Teaching 







BOOKS ON LIP-READING 


Bell, M.G. Subtile Art of Speech-Reading.................. 10° 
Bruhn, M.E. Bruhn Lip-Reading System .................... 15 
Muller-Walle Method of Lip-Reading(Bruhn System) 2.00 
Work and Play. A Game of Cards o.oo... ..scses- 65 
Practical Exercises on Advanced Study of Homoph- 
OO ECO aon as eck snciterrmsbenaicdoipssariabbesian ont -60 
jones, M.D. Suggestions About Lip-Reading ; - 
Kennedy, M. Mirror Practise in Lip-Reading {°° 4S 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, 
Publisher, Importer, and Distributor of Educational Works, 1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, 


Gutzmann, H. Facial Speech-Reading ............... 
Monro, S.J. Some Don’ts and Their Whys .......... 
Morgenstern, I,. idpnenting for Class Instruction... 
wich, ~ B. Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice... 
ta oot dult Should Do to Acquire the Art ; 
“Wrip-Read DOM isc ccnpvepdassh<ruacids scitesisausissesnietee Sa om 
The Use of Homophenous Words........ ..........-+ : 
Principles and Methods of Teaching Lip-Reading 
Snow, E. My List of Homophenous Words.......... 
Story, A. Speech Reading and Speech for the Deaf.. 
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A COURSE IN ENGLISH 
for Pupils in Deaf Schools, by 
J. W. JONES 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades. ... $0.50 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar 

Grades........ .50 

Book III, for High School Grades.... .60 

They are especially adapted to cultivate 
the reading habit and language sense. 

Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
* COLUMBUS OHIO 














MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA 


An Inquiry Concerning the Results 
of Marriages of the Deaf in America 


By EDWARD ALLEN FAY 
Vice-President and Professor of Languages in Gallau- 
det College, Editor of The American Annals of the Deaf. 
Contains the more important records of 
4,471 marriages in tabulated form; also 
a bibliography of nearly 300 references. 
Published in 1898. 528 pages, 6’’ x 93’. 
Cloth, $2. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1601 35th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


OfTHE Vo_ta REVIEW, published monthly at Washington, 
D. C., for April 1, 1917. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, City oF WASHINGTON, SS: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the District afore- 
Said, personally appeared Frep De Lanp, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the Business Manager of the Volta Review and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true Statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
teverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
Managing editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher, The Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street, Washington, 

Editor, Managing Editor, and Business Manager, 
Fred De Land. 2. Owner: The American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. No stock- 
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FRED DELAND, 
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EVERY TEACHER AND 
STUDENT OF HISTORY 


will get much pleasure and help 








from the new wall maps on Ancient, 
English, Medieval, and Modern 
History, edited by Professors James 
H. Breasted and Carl F. Huth, Jr., 
of the University of Chicago, and 
Professor Samuel B. Harding, of 
Indiana University. 


Write us for detailed announcement. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


School Map Publishers Map Mounters 
_ Makers of Anatomical Models 


Appliances for Visual Instruction 


460 E. Ohio St. Chicago 








THE BEST BIRTHDAY 
AND HOLIDAY GIFT 


you can give is a paid membership in the 
Association that stands for detler speech: 
The American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 

For a paid membership, costing but $2 a year, 
ieciaden a year’s subscription to THE VOLTA 
REVIEW: the Speech-Reading and Speech 
Magazine. 

Make some friend happy twelve times during 
the next twelve months by sending $2 today to 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1601 35th Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 














ELOCUTIONARY MANUAL 


Principles of Elocution 
By A. MELVILLE BELL 


Seventh Edition. Price, $1.50 


An original investigation into all the depart- 
ments of Expressive Reading and Delivery ; 
illustrated by Notations for Pronunciation, 
Intonation, Emphasis, Gesture, etc.; with a 
large Collection of Passages MARKED FOR 
EXERCISE. 


Volta Bureau 


Washington, D.C. 
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HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS FOR MOTHERS OF DEAF CHILDREN 


BY AUGUSTA HARMAN 


NFORTUNATELY it is necessary 
U for the majority of deaf children to 
leave home at an early age and receive 
instruction in State schools under the 
care of trained teachers. .Until that age 
arrives, however, it is not necessary for 
the mother to fold her hands and wait. 
Teachers are always deploring the lack 
of home preparation. Mothers are eager 
to do all they can to help the poor chil- 
dren, only they do not know how. It is 
my desire to give the mothers of deaf 
children some hints and suggestions to 
enable them to bring the children to 
school in the best possible condition. 
Having had twenty years of study and 
experience in teaching deaf children of 
the primary and kindergarten age, I feel 
that I have some perception of what are 
their ante-school-room needs. In the 
nursery, as well as the nation, a good 
motto is “Preparedness.” 

If you could see the little deaf chil- 
dren when first they enter school and 
note the obstacles to be surmounted by 
the teacher, you would feel that no effort 
was too great to help the little ones along 
on their difficult road. And when you 
had seen the enormous distance between 
the properly prepared child and the child 
of no training whatever, you would re- 
solve to strain every nerve to put the 
afflicted child in the best possible condi- 
tion to receive instruction. The un- 
trained, unprepared child is in the posi- 
tion of one trying to run with weights 
tied to his feet. 


When first sent to school, the average 
deaf pupil is flat-chested (a great many 
are sickly), slouching in carriage, shuf- 
fling in gait, having no control over the 
bodily actions, incapable of fixing the at- 
tention on anything, even play. Many 
are terribly cowed; on the approach of 
the teacher they dodge as if expecting a 
blow. They look about fearfully with 
furtive, suspicious eyes. Lessons are out 
of the question for the present. It is use- 
less to try to teach the frightened home- 
sick crowd. The teacher first endeavors 
to win their love and confidence by play- 
ing with the children, petting them, giv- 
ing them toys to play with, judiciously 
distributing candy or sweet crackers. It 
will be anywhere from two weeks to a 
month (according to the mental capacity 
developed by home preparation of the 
pupils) before the teacher can even begin 
speech work. She employs “directed 
play” as a means of exercising the chil- 
dren’s powers of attention and concen- 
tration. Simple gymnastics exercise the 
muscles and gradually teach control of 
the body. One of the first exercises is 
standing in line, ranged according to 
height, beginning with the smallest child, 
and marching around the room; then 
standing still and flinging out the arms. 
At another time the pupils stand in a 
circle and join hands. Although these 
are very simple maneuvers, they require 
time and patience and tact at first. Later 
we play a number of simple games. 

I dare say it may appear to many read- 
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ers a sheer waste of time. Yet if you 
had to train these pupils having the de- 
velopment of two-year old normal chil- 
dren, you would soon discover that they 
required not only to be comforted and 
amused, but also to have their bodies 
strengthened, and, above all, to have their 
minds aroused, awakened from habitual 
dull inaction and apathy. For many of 
these children are extremely dull; they 
exhibit no interest in anything ; they have 
no power of concentration ; they are per- 
fectly listless and apathetic. After some 
weeks of “directed play,” they suddenly 
wake up and often become very bright 
and intelligent. Attention once aroused, 
the teacher may begin very simple lessons 
in the use of the tongue and breath. 

| should not dwell at such length upon 
the subject of the opening days of school 
if it were not that I want to call attention 
to the fact that the child that has had 
preliminary training to arouse his mental 
powers and stimulate his budding intelli- 
gence will progress twice as fast as the 
child whose mind is, at school opening, 
still asleep. Think what we could accom- 
plish if all the children came to us with 
alert, active minds, strong vigorous bod- 
ies, the habit of close observation, and 
the constant desire to learn something 
new ! 

BODILY DEVELOPMENT 


Whether it is that deafness is so fre- 
quently the result of illness—scarlet fever 
or some other infantile ailment—I do not 
know, but deaf children are certainly apt 
to be delicate and predisposed to disease. 
This being the case, the mother of the 
deaf child should use every precaution to 
insure good health and normal bodily de- 
velopment. Remember that vigorous 
physical health is the basis of all intel- 
lectual development. Anzmic, under- 
weight children will be dull and easily 
tired. Nervous, excitable children are 
abnormally irritable and restless, unable 
to endure the slightest restraint. Chil- 
dren predisposed to colds or indigestion 
(either of which indicates a degree of 
feebleness or undervitality) will lose 
much time from school. 


An important item in caring for the 
health is the daily bath. Of course, all 
babies are bathed regularly every day; 
but after the child is two or three years 
old, some mothers omit the bath except 
once or twice a week. Now, let me beg 
you to do no such thing. The daily tepid 
bath has a wonderfully good effect on 
the general health; it promotes skin ac- 
tion; it prevents skin disease; it soothes 
the nerves ; it renders the child less liable 
to colds and croup; it makes him sleep 
better. Of course, you will not permit 
the child to run out in the cold imme- 
diately after a warm bath. Many moth- 
ers prefer to bathe the child in the even- 
ing, just before bedtime. But in cold 
weather the little one must not go straight 
from his warm bath to the cold sleeping 
porch. In this latter case it would be well 
to give the bath before supper; a suffi- 
cient time will have elapsed before bed- 
time to obviate the liability to cold. Cold 
sponge baths are recommended by phy- 
sicians in certain cases. They should 
never be given without a doctor’s express 
direction. 

PERSONAL HABITS 


Most children come to us in the class- 
room with no more control over their 
bodily functions than if they were little 
pigs or puppies. The parents think that 
because they cannot talk to the children 
they are helpless in this matter. Nothing 
could be more mistaken. In the first 
place, it is a mere matter of system and 
method to accustom the child’s body to 
regular habits. Even at six months a 
baby may be trained (I am informed) so 
that it rarely wets its crib or clothing. 
If, after the good habit is once estab- 
lished, or after, by unvarying punctual 
regularity, it should have become estab- 
lished, accidents continue to happen, the 
mother ought, without delay, to consult 
a physician, as some organic or functional 
weakness is indicated. 

If mothers could realize the mortifica- 
tion and trouble that comes in school 
upon untrained children, I am sure they 
would not feel so acquiescent in this mat- 
ter, but would exercise great vigilance 
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and take great pains to get the poor child 
started in the right way. 


FREE GYMNASTICS 


Besides abundant sleep, good simple 
food, and daily baths, a child needs exer- 
cise to develop his little muscles, and, 
more than that, definite exercise to bring 
the muscles under the control of the will. 
This definite exercise or gymnastics is 
closely related to the directed play which 
is discussed later in connection with men- 
tal development. The simplest exercise 
to begin with is marching. March with 
head up, feet well lifted, stepping in 
rhythmical time. Of course, paper sol- 
dier caps and stick guns will add to the 
pleasure of exercise. Another day, 
march on tip-toe; in fact, march on tip- 
toe very frequently. It is the best means 
known for correcting the tendency of 
deaf children to drag and shuffle the feet. 
Skipping would be the next lesson, and 
then hopping. Remember not to exercise 
violently for more than a few minutes at 
atime. Flinging the arms outward, up- 
ward, downward in brisk succession ten 
times. Stooping, bending at waist, touch- 
ing floor without bending knee, rising on 
tip-toe, stretching arms upward and 
yawning, clapping hands above head, in 
front and behind. Succeeding and ac- 
companying these exercises very simple 
games, such as “tag,” running races to 
the gate, riding stick horses (prance, 
curvet, gallop, trot). 


REMOVAL OF ADENOIDS, ETC. 


It is well to take the little deaf child to 
a doctor for examination a year or two 
before he enters school. Possibly the 
child has adenoids or diseased tonsils or 
some other affection of the nose or throat, 
the curing of which will greatly benefit 
his health, both bodily and mental, and 
remove obstructions to speech. Adenoids 
are a diseased growth of something like 
tonsils in the passage between the nose 
and throat. This spongy stuff growing 
in the air passage interferes with the 
child’s breathing, and so is generally indi- 
cated by a mouth habitually held open. 
The presence of adenoids has a most de- 


pressing effect not only on the child’s 
physical health, but (strange to relate) 
on his mental activity as well. Some 
children that had been considered nearly 
imbecile have become bright and intelli- 
gent after the removal of adenoids. Re- 
moval of adenoids is sometimes followed 
by a slight degree of hearing. A ten- 
dency to chronic sore throat would lead 
you to suspect trouble with the tonsils, 
though, of course, that is not always the 
cause. Diseased tonsils poison the whole 
system, causing (it is thought) rheuma- 
tism and other chronic ailments. At any 
rate, if you do not have those diseased 
parts removed, it will certainly be done 
after the child enters school, thereby ne- 
cessitating loss of school time and illness 
(though slight) among strangers. So it 
is better to have throats examined by a 
specialist at home or in a near-by city. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NORMAL CHILDREN 


The Listening Age.— Tone, gesture, 
and expression interpret language to nor- 
mal children. The baby understands the 
tone of the voice, whether coaxing, cares- 
sing, commanding, chiding, angry, long 
before he can take in the meaning of a 
single word. For several years the child 
listens, understands ; then talks. You re- 
member, doubtless, the case of your own 
little one, of whom you used to say, 
“That child understands every word I 
say to her and she can scarcely talk at 
all.” This is the first or listening stage. 

When his talking begins, the child, be- 
coming an active partner in the language 
business, asks questions, gains informa- 
tion, and constantly adds to his stock of 
words. He runs and plays, exercises his 
muscles, and develops his senses. This 
is the active age. 

Later he learns to read ; his vocabulary 
rapidly increases upon entering the read- 
ing age. 

This first or listening stage the average 
deaf child enters,-ordinarily, only when 
he begins school. ‘The mother should en- 
deavor to give her little deaf child this 
listening stage before he enters school. 
He should be surrounded by hearing peo- 
ple; should live in the atmosphere of 
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speech ; for the little deaf child does not 
know there is such a thing as speech. 
Consequently his attention has to be 
called to the fact that there is some means 
of communication other than natural 
signs or gestures or a language of signs. 

Then the mother should reach him 
through the senses, which are (1) sight, 
(2) hearing, (3) touch, (4) smell, (5) 
taste. Of these the first three are called 
the intellectual senses. Only two of the 
intellectual senses are possessed by the 
deaf child. Mental culture is the end we 
seek, and the senses are the channel 
through which this culture is to be gained. 

Cultivate first attention, observation, 
and imitation, and gradually secure facil- 
ity in the use of the senses. 


LANGUAGE IN MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


It is obvious that mental development 
must come largely through language. 
Unless we know the names of actions or 
things, our thoughts of them are misty 
and blurred. Language is not only a 
means of communication with others ; it 
is a correctly focused eye-glass, enabling 
the afflicted person to perceive distinctly 
that of which he had previously been 
dimly aware. 

Mr. John Burroughs, in discussing the 
advantage of learning the names of weeds 
and wild flowers (Riverby, p. 32), says: 
“There is so much in a name. To find 
out what a thing is called is a great help. 
It is the beginning of knowledge; it is the 
first step. When we see a new person 
who interests us, we wish to know his or 
her name. A bird, a flower, a place—the 
first thing we wish to know about it is its 
name. Its name helps us to classify it; 
it gives us a handle to grasp it by;. it 
sheds a ray of light where all before was 
darkness. As soon as we know the name 
of a thing, we seem to have established 
some sort of relation with it.” 

But more than names are those intri- 
cate and subtle relations of things, the 
vast sum of human experience in history 
and philosophy, the aspiration of the soul 
through the faculty of imaginatio:—all 
revealed to us by means of language. To 





acquire language a certain amount of 
preparation is necessary. 

1. Preparation of the mind by cultiya- 
tion of attention and memory. 

2. Arousing a desire for language. 

3. Giving a means of communication 
through speech. Tone, expression, ges- 
ture, explains language to the hearing 
child; the deaf child must have specially 
contrived aids to assist him. : 

Once more, contrast the hearing child 
and the child afflicted with loss of hear- 
ing. 

In the hearing child there are three 
stages: 

1. The listening stage (for the greater 
part of two years). 

2. The active stage (when he talks and 
asks questions, makes experiments, and 
plays games). 

3. The reading stage (upon which he 
enters at school). 

In the case of the deaf child this order 
is reversed; the second or active stage 
comes first. Most frequently it happens 
that the deaf child enters school with the 
whole of the first and second stages un- 
trodden; he has not yet passed into the 
active stage, much less that of listening. 
Therefore at the beginning of school life 
the deaf child is usually not more devel- 
oped mentally than a hearing child of 
two years. 

In order to bring the deaf child to 
school in an approximately average con- 
dition—that is, having passed the first 
and second (the listening and the active) 
stages —it will be necessary for the 
mother to give him a combination of 
natural and systematic training. As she 
has already the child’s love and confi- 
dence, this training will be easier of ac- 
complishment for her than for the 
teacher. Sense training can be done best 
at home, always using as much play as 
possible with all work. Froebel says, 
“Play and speech are the elements in 
which the child moves.” Sense training, 
lip-reading, directed play, breathing exer- 
cises, and tongue gymnastics may 
taught by the mother at home. The 
mother’s patience and time will be re- 
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quired to compensate for the child’s de- 
ficiency and to prepare him for school. 


MORAL, TRAINING 


Example.— It cannot be too greatly 
emphasized that the most lasting and 
effective moral influence is example. 
What a child sees he imitates. If the 
parent is rude, slovenly, violent, and pas- 
sionate in gesture and manner, the child 
will be so likewise. The deaf child can- 
not hear loud, rude voices, but he watches 
faces very intently. No ill temper or dis- 
content escapes his notice. There can be 
no ugly tricks of manner—rubbing the 
hands, scratching the head, shuffling the 
feet, frowning, pouting; picking the 
nose—that he does not observe and, if 
observed frequently, imitate. 

The imitative tendency in children was 
recently brought home to me by one of 
my little deaf girls. ‘Tillie we called her ; 
a dear little girl she was. Every chance 
she got Tillie would climb into my chair 
and, pointer in hand, conduct a lesson in 
my very own manner. It was like hear- 
ing one’s voice in a phonograph. I had 
never known that I made such gestures 
or had such tricks of manner. Yet the 
little imp had them all by heart and faith- 
fully reproduced, to the great amusement 
of the class. 

You are aware that there are certain 
neighborhoods in our country in which 
the children are remarkable for a pretty 
deference to their elders. Invariably in 
such localities the adults are also ex- 
tremely deferential in speech and manner 
to the aged people. Nobody speaks of 
respectful conduct ; it is in the air appar- 
ently. Every child defers to his elders 
because his parents defer to their elders. 
Each generation copies its predecessor. 

Consequently, if mothers and fathers 
desire that their children be serene, cheer- 
ful, well poised, industrious, courteous. 
kind, neat, careful, they must strive ear- 
nestly to exhibit those qualities in them- 
selves, always remembering that example 
is doubly and trebly important in the case 
of the little deaf child. Normal children 
may be reasoned with, and so the bad 








example may be partially remedied; but 
for the deaf child there is no counter- 
influence, no explanation or apology. His 
sole clue to what is done, ought to be 
done, may be done, in the whole world, 
is what you do. The parent of a deaf 
child should be as nearly perfect as is 
possible for frail human nature to be. 


HABITS 


[ am sure it needs no profound reflec- 
tion to determine the value of good hab- 
its. Why do I write with my right hand 
instead of my left? I did not stop to 
think which was the proper hand; I did 
not debate the advantages of right hand 
over left; I did not choose the right hand 
in preference to the left. I merely 
thought, “I will write,” and the fingers 
of the right hand picked up the pen and 
began to move. Neither did | remember 
how to spell out “habit.” I thought 
“habit” and the fingers of my right hand 
moved up and down and spelled it with- 
out my giving any attention to the matter. 
Habit is a reliable machine; you press 
the button, it does the rest. 

Why do you wash your face and comb 
your hair and put on your dress before 
breakfast? Why do you not tumble out 
of bed and into the dining-room, satisfy 
your hunger first, and then make, as the 
cat does, your toilet? Simply because 
you were never given breakfast when in 
an unwashed, uncombed condition; so 
that now it appears to you an impossi- 
bility to eat unwashed. Count up all the 
small proprieties, all the unconscious ac- 
tions that differentiate you from the sav- 
age, the natural man. Add the tempta- 
tions that beset the low man that are no 
temptations to you. No matter how much 
you admire jewelry (for imstance), a 
diamond ring does not tempt you to theft. 
An injury received does not to you sug- 
gest murder. The habit of restraint, of 
self-control, is firmly established, has be- 
come second nature. Now, think of the 
priceless advantage to the deaf child to 
be established in good habits. From 
holding his spoon in his right hand (be- 
cause mother always places it in that 
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hand, and if, perchance, he seizes it with 
his left, she removes it to the right) to 
taking off his hat and washing his face, 
the deaf boy may be a very well-behaved 
little lad, pleasant to see and easy to 
guide. Easy to control, for, as he has 
already formed right habits, his teachers 
have freedom to devote themselves to his 
intellectual development and are not com- 
pelled to use valuable time every day in 
the frightful task of breaking up in- 
grained bad habits. 

For some habits the child will have; it 
is your part to see that they are right 
habits. How to do this? First, as men- 
tioned above, set an example of correct 
behavior. Next, patiently and methodi- 
cally, from his earliest babyhood lead him 
to do everything the right way. Always 
remember that for everything there is a 
right way. For example, if you inva- 
riably remove his hat on entering the 
house, he will soon learn to take it off 
himself. In his blurred way he thinks, 
“In house no hat.” I do not believe par- 
ents ever realize the importance of “start- 
ing the child right” (as a trained nurse 
calls it). Notwithstanding the reputed 
self-sacrificing devotion of mothers, I 
observe that there are many who simply 
will not take time to teach a child right 
habits. It is too yreat a tax upon their 
time, patience, and ingenuity to set a 
child in the right path; they prefer to let 
bad habits grow upon the child—habits 
that will require pain and trouble to get 
rid of, while they—the devoted mothers— 
embroider the child’s dresses and make 
toothsome dishes for him to eat. Since 
the bad habits have to be broken, how 
much better to prevent the child from 
acquiring them in the beginning! 

List of bad habits (for: which good 
ones must be substituted) : 

Wetting clothes. 

Biting and scratching. 

Fighting. 

Tearing up books and breaking toys. 

Not respecting property of others. 

Bad table manners. 

Screaming when crossed. 

Slamming doors. 

Dragging feet. 





TRUTHFULNESS 


Most people resent the imputation of 
untruthfulness. Yet very many of these 
do not hesitate to lie to an afflicted child. 
Anything to push off a difficulty for the 
moment. “Lunatics, idiots, and deaf 
children are made to be deceived,” they 
think. The children invariably find them 
out, and then two evil results appear, 
First, the child has seen (and proceeds 
to follow) the example of lying; and, 
secondly, he has learned to distrust not 
only you, but all hearing and speaking 
people. His teachers and governesses 
are forever under the disadvantage of the 
parental falsehoods; the child believes 
not a word they say nor a promise that 
they make. It takes years of conscien- 
tious accuracy and exact fulfillment of 
promises to rebuild the child’s confidence 
in his guardians and teachers. 

And how can we punish a child for 
lying who has found out that its parents 
tell lies? Nay, how is it possible to make 
the child understand that lying is blame- 
worthy even, since it is practised by its 
revered and beloved elders? I would say 
most emphatically, Never, never deceive 
a deaf child. Be most particular to per- 
form what you promise, especially for 
the reason that you cannot explain to him 
your excuses. 


TEACHING TO RESPECT PROPERTY OF 
OTHERS 


In my own department I never allow 
a child to be punished by any one but 
myself for stealing. 

Stealing, according to the dictionary, 
is “to take without right or leave, and 
with intent to keep wrongfully.” No 
practise among deaf children—untrained 
deaf children—is more common. Ordi- 
narily, whatever a child fancies he 
snatches. ‘The fact that another child is 
using the coveted toy makes no differ- 
ence. “He shall get who has the power, 
and he shall keep who can,” until teacher 
comes to the rescue. The next step is to 
take by stealth. “Teacher will not let me 
have the red ball which that boy over 
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there is playing with, so I will take it 
when she is not looking and hide it.” 

I had one funny little red-haired boy 
who appeared to be a genuine klepto- 
maniac. Balls, dolls, books, tops, pencils, 
every sort of thing, the tiny robber car- 
ried off. The mattress on his bed, under 
which he had been in the habit of hiding 
things, not proving to be a safe place for 
his treasure, he decided to secrete the 
booty in his clothes, and would come 
marching to the class-room with his gar- 
ments stuffed out with “loot.” When a 
missing skipping-rope had been drawn 
from under his blouse, together with a 
whole Christmas pack of other things, 
the small sinner would be in nowise 
abashed. One day, when he had been in 
school about six months, two valuable 
articles disappeared—a kodak belonging 
to one of the senior deaf boys and a 
diamond ring. The ring had been laid 
down in the lavatory when a lady visitor 
washed her hands before lunch. Now, 
Tommie, my little red-headed, light-fin- 
gered friend, knew very well by that time 
that he.must not take what did not belong 
to him; but the shining ring was irre- 
sistibie, of course; I do not know what 
was the attraction of the kodak. As 
usual, the stolen goods were hidden in 
the most convenient pouch. Tommie 
came to class with the kodak very visible 
in his blouse and a small knot in his 
stocking. I asked him, “Where is the 
box? Give me the box.” (Of course, 
kodak was not in his vocabulary.) He 
persistently shook his head, opening his 
eyes wide in injured innocence. The 
“box” and ring had to be forcibly re- 
moved and the principal wanted to whip 
him, but I preferred another sort of pun- 
ishment. 

I always keep some light refreshment 
to distribute after the lesson as a com- 
pensation for the labors of learning the 
elements of speech. Tommie did not get 
any candy at candy-time. Tommie cried 
bitterly—cried for a whole hour. He did 
not steal any more that session and will 
probably be cured entirely. 

For, indeed, the poor little things do 
not know they are doing wrong. They 
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see something pretty ; they want it ; a tire- 
some grown-up person interferes, so they 
have to take it secretly. It is impossible 
to explain to young deaf children the 
necessity for respecting the property of 
others, the iniquity of taking what is not 
their own. Such an exposition demands 
the use of language, and the language of 
the first year is very limited. 

The trouble is that at home no effort 
has been made to teach the fundamental 
principle of respecting the property of 
others. Mothers say they cannet bear to 
cross a “little afflicted child” ; so the child 
comes to think that everything desirable 
he sees is his by divine right. In school, 
however, he finds that this habit of ap- 
propriating everything, regardless of 
ownership, is denominated stealing, and 
is often harshly punished. 

Consider the cruelty of those tender 
mothers—never giving the poor afflicted 
child the least idea of individual prop- 
erty, sending him into a world of stran- 
gers to learn by rough experience what 
he should have imbibed in the home at- 
mosphere—if his mother had only been 
willing to take a little pains! 

The very simple remedy is to instill in 
the child a consciousness of individual 
ownership. Did you ever hear the negro 
woman’s euphemistic description of a 
thief ? 

“Yes’m, Mary Ann’s a pretty good 
cook ; but the trouble is, she don’t know 
her own.” 

The deaf child must be taught to “know 
his own.” 

Give the child a box or chest or small 
cupboard in which all his toys and little 
treasures may be kept. Make him under- 
stand that those are his things. Do not 
let any other person—child or adult— 
handle them. The idea of my, mine will 
surely grow in his mind. 

Do not let him play with his brother’s 
or sister’s toys, or with your work-box 
and desk. Not mine will also spring up 
in his mental world. 

This will seem a hard rule sometimes, 
but in the long run it is kind; for it is 
the only way to develop the conception 
of the sacredness of personal property ; 
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and a child trained in this way will rarely 
ever be guilty of so-called stealing. 


SENSE OF HUMOR 


Parents should endeavor to arouse the 
sense of humor at an early age. Most 
deaf children have no idea of humor. 
Pent in their prison-house, their minds 
are sometimes dull from inaction, some- 
times oversensitive from consciousness 
of privation. Fear, suspicion, jealousy, 
and rage often contend for supremacy in 
the young soul. “That strange thing— 
will it bite me or catch me? ‘Those peo- 
ple there—are they laughing at me? Why 
am | different? What is it they have 
that I do not have? Why are they able 
to deceive and overreach me? This trap 
in which | was born—how can I get out? 
Bite, kick, scratch!—JI hate the whole 
world!” 

The sense of humor has many defini- 
tions, but in general it is a sense of pro- 
portion or appropriate relation. An enor- 
mous head on a small body appears 
“funny,” because it is out of proportion. 
A little dog walking on his hind legs, 
arrayed in a bridal veil and silk dress, is 
extremely comic, because a veil and silk 
dress are appurtenances not appropriate 
to a dog. 

The element of surprise is also deeply 
involved, of course; a funny thing that 
we have seen too often is no longer 
funny; it is tiresome. But what I wish 
to emphasize just now is that by eliciting 
a child’s sense of disproportion we are 
training his sense of proportion, of pro- 
priety, of correctness. If he perceives 
that a coat worn hindside foremost is 
“funny,” he is being made sharply aware 
of the right way to wear a coat. 

The perception of out-of-placeness, or 
not belongingness, of an object or action 
deepens the perception of suitability, cor- 
rectness, harmony. ‘The wrong relation 
brings the right relation into relief, makes 
it stand out distinctly. 

Moreover, the mirth excited by the 
sudden perception of something out of 
order, too big or too little, etc., relaxes 
the mental tension, breaks up the morbid 
brooding, makes the child for the time 
happy. 


Children in whom the comic sense has 
been developed will be less subject to 
those terrible rages to which some deaf 
seem prone. Humor loosens the cords 
stretched tight by emotion or hardened 
in apathy. A child that laughs is a safe, 
sane, teachable child. 

Parents should frequently strive to 
“raise a laugh’ by some simple means, 
Every mother knows devices to make her 
hearing baby laugh. Suggest amusement 
by laughing yourself—only be very sure 
that the child does not think that he is 
the object of ridicule. 

Dress your middle finger with a hand- 
kerchief like a doll; make it jump and 
bow ; this amuses some children exceed- 
ingly. ‘‘Hide and peep-oh” games with 
a handkerchief seem to appeal to babies 
in ever fresh surprise. Shadow pictures 
on the wall—a donkey, a rabbit—with the 
hands give delight to three-year-olds. A 
small dog on his hind legs, with your 
spectacles perched a moment on doggy’s 
nose, will be irresistibly funny. 

Older children will be delighted by a 
“dog and pony show,” which is:a form 
of amusement containing much elemen- 
tary humor. Still older ones will become 
merry at (judiciously selected) moving 
pictures. 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING 


Incapability of uneducated deaf child 
to receive information cuts off knowledge 
of God. But reverence in gestures on 
part of family—grace at meals, kneeling 
in private prayer, etc—hint to the deaf 
child that there is some unseen presence 
of which his parents and sisters are 
aware. He learns “it is not all play— 
this world—not all work; nor is it all 
work and play and rest and eating ; there 
is something else, outside of what I see 
and touch, of which others know, to 
which they bow, which impels them to 
stop their work, stop their play, delay 
to satisfy their hunger till they speak to 
it.” Such an idea dimly hovering in the 
back of the mind makes an opening for 
definite religious instruction at the time 
when the training in speech is breaking 
down the wall of silence. 

To instil the idea of personal connec- 
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tion with the Unseen Something, the 
mother should clasp the baby’s hands in 
her own and, kneeling, with bowed head, 
repeat a little prayer over him. Of course, 
he does not know what it means—neither 
does a hearing child—but the idea of 
reverence and awe and an Unseen Pres- 
ence is suggested in both cases; and in 
both cases, when the child is old enough 
to receive information and to learn a 
little prayer, the habit of kneeling for 
prayer is already formed and simply re- 
ceived illumination. “This is what it 
means: I am speaking to It—-to the most 
High.” 

About taking the little deaf child to 
church. Yes; if it is possible, take the 
little deaf child to church for at least 
part of the service. When the child be- 
comes tired, take it out of church. 


LIP-READING OR SPEECH-READING 


The little deaf child, remember, does 
not know there is such a thing as speech. 
It is the mother’s part to make him aware 
of the fact of speech as a means of com- 
munication with others and to arouse a 
desire to understand and acquire speech 
for himself. To accomplish this, the deaf 
child must live in an atmosphere of 
Speech. He must be surrounded by 
speaking people, must be encouraged to 
play with normal children, and must be 
talked to constantly. Seeing other chil- 
dren conversing with each other and with 
their elders often rouses his curiosity and 
his desire to do ‘likewise. I must drop 
here a word of caution: Never, never 
permit the other children to laugh at the 
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afflicted one or to tyrannize over him. 
The effects of ridicule on a helpless child 
are everlasting and ineffaceable. 

From his earliest infancy talk to the 
little one as if he were entirely normal. 
If you utter endearing epithets at the 
same time that you kiss or caress the 
child, he will perhaps associate lip move- 
ments with your love and affection. No 
connection of ideas could be better. 

When you see the small deaf child at 
play moving his lips in imitation of other 
people, you may know lip movements 
have caught his eye, though he is not yet 
aware that they have any meaning. At 
such a time it is well to redouble your 
efforts to suggest that there is a connec- 
tion between certain lip movements and 
desirable objects. Toys and food are the 
subjects in which a young child is most 
interested ; therefore it is well to begin 
with carefully selected names of play- 
things and articles of diet. I say “care- 
fully selected” because some words are 
easy to see, being formed chiefly or ex- 
clusively by the lips; others are difficult 
because they are formed by the throat or 
the soft palate. For instance, “ball, baby, 
milk, top, pie, potato” are easy, for they 
are shaped by the lips. (By the way, 
deaf children who have learned to speak 
a little at home invariably say “mill” for 
“milk.”’) 

On the other hand, “cake” is very hard, 
because it is formed in the back of the 
mouth, and the child does not readily see 
it. Pronounce the word very slowly and 
distinctly. Repeat over and over. A\l- 
wavs associate the object with the spoken 
word. 


THE STORY OF A STAMMERER 


BY JENNIE D. HICHENS 


ROM the time I could talk at all I 

stammered. I was laughed at, pun- 
ished, etc., until I was so full of fear that 
I became afraid to even try to express 
myself. I could sing. That was my one 
great solace, and the window sills, the 
chairs, anything I could put my fingers 
on, was my piano. 


I made the discovery that I never stam- 
mered when I sang, and so, much to the 
merriment of my family, I sang my 
words. Had they only known the torture 
IT endured every day they would have 
been more merciful. My one great trial 
came when I had to attend school and re- 
cite with the other children; the teacher 
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thought I could help stammering; he 
thought I was stubborn and did it to 
make the children laugh. 

I had my ambitions; I was proud and 
sensitive, and one day when I had stam- 
mered worse than usual, and been sent to 
my seat in disgrace, I went home with the 
grim determination to end it all, as I then 
thought; to drown myself in a lake near 
my home. I remember how I went to 
my chamber, threw myself on my knees, 
and, in an agony of tears, asked God to 
forgive me for the deed I was about to 
commit; but I could not live if I always 
had to stammer, and I saw no relief. 

In the morning I dressed as for school 
and passed through the sitting - room, 
where my mother was. Something in my 
face must have impressed her, for she 
said: “It’s too early for school; don’t you 
want to read the Herald?” I hesitated, 
then picked up the paper, and the first 
words that caught my eye were these: 
“Professor —— cures stammering; call 
at I sprang to my feet and said, 
“O, see! I must go to this man. Why, 
he can cure me; I must go.” 

“But you haven’t any money; he 
charges $50. I haven’t any money to give 
you,” argued my mother. 

“T must see him,” I replied. “T’ll hire 
the money; I’ll do anything; I can’t live 
and stammer.” I was like a drowning 
man reaching out for a last hope, and 
here was the rope by which I could be 
saved. 
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I lived a few miles from the town, and 
that afternoon I drove in and, with a very 
anxious, eager face, met the ‘‘ Professor,” 
who assured me he could cure me on pay- 
ment of his fee, which was $50. 

What surprised me most of all was 
that [ found five others all as anxious as 
I was to be delivered from this terrible 
evil. I thought I was the only one in the 
whole country who stammered, and to 
find others in the same plight as myself 
was,-to say the least, some comfort. I 
thought then, and I think now, that the 
“Professor” was sincere in trying to help 
the unfortunate stammerer; but he did 
not get at the root of the evil. He could 
not remove the fear which bound the 
poor captive. He helped those who came 
to him; but I believe he made few per- 
manent cures. 

Yet I gained a taste of what it would 
mean to be free from this affliction, and 
when an opportunity came to study and 
teach singing I came to Boston, and 
through the faithful teaching of a natural 
method of singing, including deep breath- 
ing and with the help of scientific sug- 
gestions, I was cured; I was set free. 

No African slave could have been more 
grateful in his freedom from slavery than 
I; to be able to talk freely without effort 
or contortion was indeed a joy. So I say 
to others: It is possihle to overcome 
stammering where there is persistent ef- 
fort, right methods of speech and action, 

and, above all, right thinking. 


WHY THE DEAF SHOULD ATTEND RELIGIOUS EXERCISES 
BY MAMIE T. PHELPS 


HEN I knew, after my recovery 

from scarlet fever, that I was to 
be forever shut out from the world of 
sound, I picked up the broken threads of 
my life and went on with the weaving of 
my little pattern. In those soul-wearing 
days of readjustment to the new order, 
one of the first things ] did was to renew 
my connection with the church and to 
take an active part in formal public wor- 


ship. At first it was discouraging, and 
there were times when I despaired of 
ever being able to derive much benefit 
from church attendance; but my perse- 
verance was rewarded, and I think that 
now I cau follow the church service with 
keener enjoyment and fuller understand- 
ing than the many who, “having ears. 
hear not.” 

It is written, “Man shall not live by 
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bread alone,” and we deaf have especial 
need of spiritual food. Sorely do we 
need the “wise and understanding heart” 
and the “faith and patience” which the 
Apostle says will inherit the promise. 
The Giver of all good has promised us 
these gifts if we will seek for them; but 
he has commanded that we voice our pe- 
titions to him from our secret chambers, 
and also from the public temples of wor- 
ship which are built to his glory. This 
command includes all the children of 
men—the maimed, the halt, and the blind. 

Obedience to law, human and divine, 
creates harmony, and harmony consti- 
tutes true happiness. I have observed 
the blind who come to church guided by 
some “seeing” friend, and the lame who 
come by aid of their crutches. Neither 
of them appear to be unduly sensitive, 
nor do they seem to dwell on the proba- 
bility of thoughtless comments being 
made with regard to their infirmities by 
some more fortunate members of the 
congregation, and thus allow their enjoy- 
ment of the service to be marred. How 
different are we deaf! When I suggest 
church-going to some of my deaf friends, 
I am answered by so many of them in 
this wise: “I would love to attend church 
but for the fact that I feel so conspicuous 
with the instrument which I am forced to 
carry,” or, “I imagine the speaker is con- 
scious of my strained effort to catch what 
he says, and that it annoys him,” or, “I 
dislike having always to occupy the front 
pews,” and other objections of similar 
vein, which, if sifted down, will be found 
to originate in the abnormal self-con- 
sciousness from which so many of the 
deaf suffer. Others state that in view of 
their handicap they find they can worship 
to better advantage on Sundays within 
the quiet of their own rooms than they 
can by attending church service. Indeed, 
this is a common argument, but I believe 
it to be a mistake. 

Morbid introspection, the constant foe 
of the deaf, is more than likely to creep 
in, despite our efforts, and mar our at- 
tempts to conduct a little private service 
in lieu of church-going on Sundays. We 
deaf need in our religion the “common 
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touch’’—we need the sweet, warm human 
atmosphere of a place where two or three 
are gathered together in His name. My 
advice to all deaf, based on personal ex- 
perience, is: Connect yourself with a 
church, if you are not already a member, 
or, if you are a passive member, become 
an active one. Youcan do it! You need 
the church and the church needs you! It 
wants your name on its books, the sup- 
port of your presence, and your contribu- 
tion, however small, to help toward its 
maintenance. Go fill the empty front 
pews which have always been a thorn in 
the side of the ministry. Turn your eyes 
from within outward, and thereby take a 
big step toward overcoming that self- 
consciousness which is your worst enemy. 
If you are a lip-reader—as I believe all 
deaf persons can be and should be— 
church attendance on your part will give 
you a splendid opportunity to develop 
yourself in that line. Watch the lips of 
the priest or minister who is conducting 
the service; observe carefully the lips of 
the choir and of the people about you. 
Nothing could give you better practise. 
Even though the speaker has a “difficult 
mouth” and reading his lips is impossible 
for you, surely the sermon is not all of 
the service, and you should not remain 
away from church because you are un- 
able to get it. Notice the hearing people 
around you, and you will see that many 
of them do not listen at all to the ser- 
mon; they seem to be able to occupy 
themselves very pleasantly with their 
own thoughts, and you ought to be able 
to do the same while the sermon is in 
progress. In some instances you are more 
than fortunate in not being able to catch 
the sermon, for many of the ministry who 
possess “hearts of gold” have not, alas! 
“tongues of silver.” I have known de- 
vout persons who when traveling in a 
foreign country always attend their par- 
ticular church, even though the services 
are conducted in an unknown tongue. Of 
course, the sermon is lost to them, but 
they say that they are able to follow and 
enjoy the service. Surely we deaf can 
do as much in a church where the serv- 
ices are conducted in our native tongue. 
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All of us realize that our brains and eyes 
must do the work for us which our closed 
ears cannot, and that it is only through 
sight and understanding that the Gulf of 


Silence which would isolate us from our 
hearing brethren can be bridged. To that 
end church attendance will be found most 
helpfu!. Try it, dear friends, and see, 


DR. CROUTER’S ANNUAL REPORT 


ees the annual report of Dr. A. 
iL. 2 


*. Crouter, superintendent of the 
Mount Airy School for the Deaf, Mount 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., the largest oral 


school in the world, we present the fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

The number of pupils enrolled October 
I, 1915, was five hundred and forty 
(540) —two hundred and ninety-two 
(292) boys and two hundred and forty- 
eight (248) girls. During t 
ended fifty-six (56) pupils have been ad- 
mitted, fifty-two (52) have been grad- 
uated and discharged, and four (4) liave 
died, leaving enrolled at this date five 
hundred and forty (540) pupils—two 
two hundred and ninety-three (293) boys 
and two hundred and forty-seven (247) 
girls—the same total as last year. The 
total enrollment for the year was five 
hundred and ninety-six (596) — three 
hundred and twenty-two (322) boys and 
two hundred and seventy-four (274) 
girls. The average daily attendance was 
539—two less than the previous year. 

There were no changes of importance 
in the methods of instruction pursued in 
the academic department. Long - tried 
methods of language and speech teaching 
were continued, with good results. The 
school continues to emphasize the impor- 
tance of language, spoken and written, in 
the training of its pupils. With a good 
foundation in this regard the future of 
the pupil is secured. All knowledge 1s 
found embodied in the printed page, and 
to enable the deaf child to read with un- 
derstanding and to speak with intelligi- 
bility is the great task of the teacher. 
With language the life of the deaf man 
is comparatively happy; without it he is 
indeed a most pitiable object. Therefore 
it has always been the special purpose of 
the work of this school to ground her 


( 
he year now 


pupils in the English language. With 
’ 1 1 

such work well done we count our ef- 

forts 2 success; without it a failure. 


From the first steps taken by the child 
‘ school, all the way up through 
the various grades, language, language, 
language is ever kept in view. And it is 
felt that the success of our efforts in this 


ent 1) 


particniar feature of the work justifies a 
pardona dle pride. With our young men 


and women graduating as they do from 
year to year with honor from the several 
special and higher institutions of learn- 
ing which they attend on leaving us, we 
feel that we may justly claim a reason- 
able degree of success for our methods. 


The year 1917 will witness an unusual 
event in the history of the establishment 
and maintenance of schools for the edu- 
cation of the deaf in America. On April 
15, 1817, in Hartford, Conn., was opened 
the first permanent school for the instrue- 
tion of deaf children in this country, and 
it is proposed to fittingly celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of its found- 
ing by appropriate exercises. No doubt 
the occasion will be a memorable one. 
Prior to the establishment of that school, 
deaf children in America, for the most 
part, passed their lives in utter silence; 
only a few whose families were able to 
bear the expense were able to seek in- 
struction in Europe—in the schools of 
Great Britain, France, and Germany. 

With the founding of the Hartford 
School by the Rev. Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet a new era began. ‘The first 
school at Hartford was followed by a 
second in New York in 1818; by a third 
in Philadelphia in 1820; by the fourth in 
Danville, Ky., in. 1823; by the fifth at 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1829, and thus on- 
ward in State after State as population 
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has warranted, until today every State 
and every large center of population have 
well-established schools for the instruc- 
tion of their deaf children; in the more 
populous States it has been found neces- 
sary to maintain several. 

One hundred years ago but one school, 
with some thirty pupils and two teachers, 
were maintained; today more than 150 
schools, with accommodations for some 
15,000 children, with 2,000 instructors, 
are found inadequate for the proper care 
and education of the deaf children of the 
country. This increase will go on with 
the increase of population. Schools will 
multiply all over the land, and another 
century of effort will witness the suc- 
cessful maintenance of hundreds more 
schools, with thousands upon thousands 
of deaf children seeking instruction 
within their walls. The present increase 
of deafness fully warrants this predic- 
tion. 

The methods of instruction, as now 
practised in our American schools, have 
undergone a very marked change during 
this period. With the advent of French 
methods, introduced by the Rev. Mr. Gal- 
laudet in 1817, it was inevitable that the 
same methods would be employed in all 
schools modeled after the parent school 
at Hartford. This was the case for some 
fifty years, sign-language methods being 
used in all our American schools. With 
the introduction of speech teaching and 
the founding of speech schools (the first 
one at Chelmsford, Mass., in 1867, and 
at Northampton, Mass., in 1868, by Miss 
Harriet Rogers, still living) a great 
change has been made, and at this time 
fully three-fourths of the pupils under 
instruction are enjoying some form of 
oral training—to be exact, 10,600 out of 
13,600, according to The American An- 
nals for January, 1916. 

This is a great change. Other marked 
changes have been made, indicating note- 
worthy progress, among them the re- 
markable increase in trade teaching or 
vocational training, as it is commonly 
called. In 1817, and from that time on 
to 1827, the first ten years there was little 
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or no attention paid to the subject. From 
that time, however, trade teaching began 
to find favor. A few simple trades were 
at first taught, such as weaving, shoe- 
making, and sewing. Others began to be 
introduced, such as carpentering, print- 
ing, tailoring, baking, painting, garden- 
ing, dairying, etc., till today it would be 
hard to find a well-organized school in 
the country not possessing a_ well- 
equipped trade-teaching department, with 
experienced, expert teachers in charge of 
the work. 

The century has also witnessed the es- 
tablishment of a college at Washington, 
D. C., for the higher education of young 
deaf men and women, wherein full 
courses in the arts and sciences are given 
by a staff noted for high scholarship. 

The results of the training received in 
all these schools are seen in the large 
numbers of intelligent and capable deaf 
men and women found in almost every 
walk of life, maintaining themselves, side 
by side, with their hearing brethren with 
becoming strength of character and dig- 
nity of purpose. 

In all this beneficent work, marked by 
noteworthy change and progress, this 
great institution has ever borne a worthy 
part. Signally blessed during these hun- 
dred years of humane and Christian ef- 
fort, may it always continue to enjoy the 
guidance and blessing of an ever-gracious 
and all-wise Providence. 


“MUTE” AND “DEAF-MUTE” 


The Washingtonian quotes the Companion 
as objecting to the word “mute.” We do. 
We don’t use it ourselves, aay we can’t prevent 
others from using it—The Companion. 

On the page opposite the one from which 
the above article is taken, in a brief write- 
up of a story that recently appeared in the 
Woman's World, The Companion uses the 
word “deaf-mute” three times. 

The Lone Star tries to avoid the use of 
either “mute” or “deaf - mute,” considering 
them both objectionable, the latter scarcely 
less so than the former. We'd like to know 
the justification for holding to one while 
tabooing the other.—The Lone Star, Austin, 
Texas. March 15. 
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A REASON WHY THE HARD OF HEARING SHOULD 
STUDY LIP-READING 


BY CORALIE N. KENFIELD 


KAFNESS differs from every other 

affliction, because it not only incon- 
veniences the sufferer, but its limitations 
are felt by all with whom the hard-of- 
hearing person comes in contact. For the 
time being the hearing person who is try- 
ing to make a deaf person understand his 
conversation, and is not successful, is ren- 
dered dumb. He is necessarily dumb be- 
cause he cannot make himself under- 
stood. 

People are attracted to a good listener. 
Most people have plenty to say and they 
want to say it to some one who can 
understand what they are talking about. 

It is very trying to speak to a hard-of- 
hearing person, one with whom you really 
want to converse, and to see their eyes 
wandering around, while their lips mur- 
mur, “Oh, yes! yes! yes!” It shows a 
lack of understanding, a lack of concen- 
tration, and a lack of interest. 

The consequence is that the average 
person does not try to engage such a deaf 
person in conversation a second time 
after such an experience. He feels un- 
comfortable himself, and he is sure that 
he has rendered the deaf one miserable. 
So there is misunderstanding on both 
sides, and the deaf person draws away 
and retires within himself. 

I believe that every one admires a per- 
son who makes the best of a bad situ- 
ation, who tries to pull himself out of a 
deep hole. As a usual thing, such a per- 
son does not have to struggle long— 
hands are held out to help him. 

I have found that the person suffering 
from deafness who stiffens his back- 
bone, holds his head erect, grits his teeth, 
and with grim determination takes up the 
study of lip-reading is not only enabled 
to read lips, but draws to himself friends 
and loses self-consciousness as he grad- 
ually becomes interested in people. 

The study of mankind is a great and 
wonderful study, and in some respects 
the deaf are remarkable readers of char- 


acter. As deafness grows upon them, 
their powers of observation increase, and 
they are often able to see and understand 
the need of human beings for help, and 
to supply that help. 

The deaf are blessed in many ways 
above hearing people. ‘They have more 
time to think, and instead of making these 
times of solitude a time of brooding and 
grieving they can make them a time of 
peace for themselves, and a time of in- 
creased strength and wisdom. 

I feel, that by the study of lip-reading, 
we who are deaf can help ourselves to 
help others, and there is no greater, 
fuller, or more beautiful life than a life 
of service. 

By reading lips we find a way around 
the invisible wall that separates the deaf 
from every hearing person. To be sure, 
we cannot climb over the wall, or walk 
through it; there is no short cut. We 
must slowly go around it, sometimes a 
tiresome journey; but there is truth in 
the saying that the “longest way round 
is the shortest way home,” and I know 
that the shortest way to the goal of under- 
standing and happiness for the. hard-of- 
hearing person is via the lip - reading 
route. 

Let us who are deaf serve first those 
who hear, by learning to read the lips, 
and so make communication with us an 
easy thing for them, especially the mem- 
bers of our own immediate family, who 
love us best and who would do anything 
to help us, if they but knew how. Then 
let us take to heart the lines of Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning: “Thou shalt be served 
thyself by every sense of service which 
thou renderest.” 


Miss Hilliard writes: We are at last estab- 
lished in the new home of the Central Instt- 
tute for the Deaf. It is a very pretty building, 
in a splendid location, and we feel that the 
school has every opportunity now to grow and 
prosper, as it will. 
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CATARRHAL DEAFNESS 
BY BEN C. GILE, M. D. 


HE term “catarrhal deafness” des- 
PL fenstes those cases of defective 
hearing in which catarrh is the chief 
cause; not merely a coincident condition. 
Auditory disorders classed under this 
title present some varieties ; but there are 
in all certain common characteristics, and 
these will be best understood by consid- 
ering the essential features of the disease 
named catarrh. 

The word by derivation signifies a 
flowing or dropping down (cata-rheo), 
and refers to a prominent symptom es- 
pecially marked in nasal catarrh, where 
a viscid liquid trickles from the nostrils; 
but the name, like most others referable 
to some one conspicuous symptom, is not 
an accurate description. It is indeed true 
that all catarrhs are liable to cause a 
liquid discharge: but the converse does 
not hold good, for there are many mor- 
bid discharges which are independent of 
catarrhal causation. 

In common speech, at least in this 
country, a catarrh is nearly synonymous 
with a cold. ‘Taking a cold” means an 
attack of catarrh in the air passages or 
contiguous parts, the disorder appearing 
very frequently in wet, chilly weather and 
after a sudden fall in temperature. Some 
authors antagonize the opinion that cold 
is a causative factor, regarding it as a 
popular delusion, and alleging that the 
disease always depends upon pathogenic 
microbes, several species of which are 
often found in the discharges. 

It is admitted that germs have been 
discovered in the outflow from the tis- 
sues affected by catarrh, and also that 
in some forms of the affection—for ex- 
ample the intestinal—cold plays a very 
minor part; but nevertheless the position 
taken by the critics is untenable. The 
common opinion is justified by observa- 
tions so wide in scope and so long con- 
tinued that the evidence cannot be con- 
troverted. 

The rarity of catarrhs in warm coun- 
tries and their comparative infrequency 


2II 


in climates where temperature changes 
are gradual are indisputable. America’s 
bad preéminence as the land where 
nearly every one suffers from attacks of 
this disease is rationally explained only 
by the effect of our trying thermic 
changes, of which we had painful ex- 
perience during the inclement winter just 
past—changes which more than once 
showed a drop of more than a score of 
degrees in temperature within five or six 
hours. 

Doubtless pathogenic germs are addi- 
tional etiological factors, and the inimical 
forces codperate, the sudden thermic 
changes debilitating the natural forces of 
resistance and giving to the microbes an 
opportunity to invade the tissues and to 
multiply in ways that would not have 
been possible if the autoprotective pow- 
ers of the organism had remained unim- 
paired. 

The tissue primarily affected by catarrh 
is the mucous membrane—a thin sheet 
covering those surfaces of the body which 
are exposed to the atmosphere and are 
not protected by the skin. Closed cavi- 
ties from which the air is excluded are 
lined by serous membrane—a very differ- 
ent tissue. 

Starting at the margin of the nostrils, 
the mucous membrane, or mucosa, ex- 
tends to all the air passages and cavi- 
ties—that is, all the ramifications of the 
breath road, from the vestibule of the 
nose to the vesicles of the lungs. It like- 
wise reaches all parts of the food road, 
from the margin of the lips to the outer 
extremity of the rectum. In addition, it 
is found upon the surface of the eye-ball, 
the inside of the eye-lids, the tear duct, 
and the interior surface of the Eusta- 
chian tubes and the balance of the middle 
ear—in fact, all passages and cavities 
directly or indirectly communicating with 
the exterior of the body and the atmos- 
phere. 

It is important to bear in mind these 
anatomical facts, because of their bear- 
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ing upon the origin and extension of 
catarrhal disorders. 

Since the catarrhal deafness, which is 
the theme of this paper, nearly always 
originates in an attack affecting some 
spot in the mucosa of the breath road, it 
will be well to consider the sequence of 
pathological phenomena when the disease 
occurs in such a locality. The onset is 
usually abrupt, though in persons of pe- 
culiarly sensitive nervous systems there 
may be prodromes including restlessness, 
malaise, and headache. Either with or 
without these preliminaries, the local dis- 
order begins with morbid activity of the 
vaso-motor nerves, causing contraction 
in the capillaries of the mucosa, with con- 
sequent blanching of its surface. Coin- 
cident with these local symptoms there 
may be a chill, but usually there is merely 
a feeling of uncomfortable cold, very 
often referred to the toes and soles of the 
feet. Despite such sensations, there is 
frequently some rise in the bodily tem- 
perature, but it is slight and may be alto- 
gether absent. 

The first stage is succeeded by the sec- 
ond, in which there is vaso-motor relaxa- 
tion with dilation of the capillaries and 
deeper coloration of the mucosa, which 
to the touch seems hot, dry, and harsh. 
This is the period of congestion, and is 
soon followed by the third stage, in which 
the blood current becomes slower, on ac- 
count of the engorgement of the capil- 
laries, and there is partial stasis associ- 
ated with pressure upon the mucous 
glands and the exudation of mucus and 
also of serum, the two liquids escaping 
commingled. 

The next, or fourth, stage is decisive 
as to the future course of the disease, 
determined one way or the other by 
the predominance of the vitality or by 
the predominance of the morbid forces. 
If vitality prevails, this stage ends in 
resolution ; the congestion disappears, the 
discharge stops, the discomfort ceases, 
and everything returns to normal condi- 
tions; but if the enemy gets the upper 
hand, the blood stasis becomes complete, 
the leucocytes escape through the walls 
of the vessels, and suppurative exudation 


takes the place of the previous discharge 
of mucus and serum. 

These phenomena mark the end of the 
acute attack. At this point the curative 
forces of the organism may rally and, re- 
inforced by proper treatment, bring about 
a restoration of health, though such re- 
covery is slower than that following reso- 
lution. If this favorable result is not 
reached, the disease changes from the 
acute to the chronic form and the prog- 
nosis becomes much less favorable. The 
patient is curable; but there are many 
barriers to improvement. The inflamma- 
tion assumes a subacute type much more 
persistent than the acute; suppuration, 
though not profuse, is continuous, and 
there is a tendency to degenerative 
changes, destruction of the mucous mem- 
brane, proliferation of connective tissue, 
and the formation of adhesions. 

If the manifestations described are 
borne in mind, there is seldom difficulty 
in making a correct diagnosis, though 
cases are reported where catarrh has 
been confused with the infectious fevers 
and with syphilis. Such mistakes are 
possible where the diseases appear in 
atypical forms, different from _ those 
usually seen; but it is likely that in at 
least some of these instances the two 
maladies have existed together, an acute 
catarrh being superimposed upon the 
more serious disease already present. 
When two diseases are thus associated, 
they are called intercurrent and the situ- 
ation is rendered difficult and compli- 
cated. 

Having described the symptoms of 
catarrh and the pathological phenomena 
to which those symptoms are due, we 
come to inquire how this disease impairs 
the sense of hearing and causes deafness. 

At the onset we are confronted by two 
very important facts: First, that catarrh, 
which in our own country and climate ts 
the most prevalent of diseases, is also the 
cause of an extraordinary proportion of 
our cases of defective hearing, probably 
more than half; and the significance of 
this statement is much emphasized by the 
cognate fact that this half of the total 
number includes far more than half of 
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the cases susceptible of entire restoration, 
because, as will appear later, a large ma- 
jority of the cases originating in catarrh 
can, if wisely treated, be brought to a 
successful termination without structural 
degenerations or permanent impairment 
of the sense of hearing; they represent 
the hopeful side of otology. 

The second important fact is that the 
ear is seldom the primary site of the ca- 
tarrh, but is involved in a secondary way 
by a morbid process starting in another 
organ. There are indeed instances where 
the disorder begins in the ear, but they 
are exceptional. The discovery of the 
truth that disease commonly originates 
in one or more of the contiguous struc- 
tures of the naso-pharyngeal region has 
done more than any other thing to dispel 
the pessimistic shadow which long rested 
upon ototherapy and to render it a hope- 
ful branch of the healing art. 

Knowing the real origin of aural dis- 
eases, we now have a chance of curing 
them far more favorable than existed at 
any former period. Upon this matter the 
consensus of the medical profession is 
almost unanimous, but despite this many 
people cling to a wrong opinion and a 
pernicious practice. Because the thing 
which worries them is impairment of 
hearing, they are determined to do some- 
thing to their ears, and they resort to 
“ear drops,’ “hearing preservers,”’ and 
various mixtures classed under the name 
“patent medicines.” In some parts of 
the country these nostrums are much in 
vogue, and those growing hard of hear- 
ing persist in using them, even against 
authoritative advice, though they derive 
from them no benefit whatever. Such 
medication does no good and is harmful, 
if not by direct injury to the ear, certainly 
by deluding the patient with trivialities 
and postponing, until perhaps too late, 
that rational treatment which would re- 
store his hearing. 

The nose and the throat are where ca- 
tarrh nearly always makes its primary 
attack; it may proceed no farther than 
the locality first involved, but often ex- 
tends to others. The extension occurs in 
two ways: if toxic elements are present 


and enter the circulation, they are widely 
distributed and their toxicity is mani- 
fested in the places where they encounter 
slight resistance which they are able to 
overcome ; hence sometimes we see symp- 
toms in regions quite remote from the 
initial seat of the disorder. Distribution 
by the blood circulation may start trouble 
in the ears; but by far the more common 
method of extension is by continuity of 
surface. 

If you drop some water upon a blotting 
pad, it is rapidly disseminated through 
the porous structure of the paper and the 
moisture spreads in all directions. In a 
somewhat similar manner catarrh, having 
found lodgment at some spot in one of 
the nostrils, may extend downward, up- 
ward, backward, invading any of the con- 
tiguous structures, because they all are 
covered by a mucous membrane of almost 
identical character, which favors the 
spread of the catarrhal condition. Take, 
for instance, the lachrymal duct, which 
conveys the tears from the eye to the 
nose. It is lined with mucous membrane, 
and catarrhal irritation, ascending the 
nostril from its primary seat, traverses 
this duct and irritates the lachrymal 
gland, producing an excessive flow of the 
tears. This explains the “watering of 
the eyes,” so often observed in those suf- 
fering from severe colds. 

Catarrh, either starting in the throat or 
reaching it through the posterior orifices 
of the nostrils, affects the rear wall of 
the pharynx, upon whose surface are the 
lower apertures of the Eustachian tubes, 
and these tubes for full half their length 
are lined with mucous membrane, which 
is readily invaded by the disease. The 
involvement of the Eustachian tubes is 
preéminently the means by which the 
malady affects the ear; but the method 
differs from that described above when 
speaking of the lachrymal duct. In the 
eye the course is wholly through the mu- 
cosa; but this membrane terminates in 
the middle of the tube, and for the rest 
of the way takes on the type of a serous 
membrane, upon which catarrh has less 
effect; hence extension by continuity of 
surface is not likely to occur and, were 
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there no other menace to the ear than 
this, it would be but rarely involved. 
The trouble results from the catarrhal 
effect upon the lower section of the tube. 
Here the congestion and tumefaction of 
the mucosa causes the tube’s obstruction, 
and in severe cases its entire occlusion. 
The result is serious, for this passageway 
is the only avenue for the ventilation and 
drainage of the ear-drum, which other- 
wise is a closed cavity, and as soon as 
this outlet is occluded abnormal changes 
occur. The air within the ear-drum is 
taken up by absorption and there ensues 
a partial vacuum, what is called “a nega- 
tive pressure”; this deprives the drum- 
head (membrana tympani) of support on 
the inner side, and under the positive 
pressure of the air outside the membrane 
is pushed in and no longer presents to 
view a slightly concave surface, but a 
cup-shaped concavity. The depressed 
drum-head carries with it the malleus, 
one of the small bones of the middle ear, 
and may in time displace it, thus damag- 
ing this part of the auditory conducting 
mechanism and impairing the hearing. 
At the time of the occlusion of the 
Eustachian tube the serous exudation 
which normally occurs in the ear-drum 
accumulates in its lower part and, having 
no outlet for drainage, gradually en- 
croaches more and more upon the intra- 
tympanic space. This exudation is very 
slight, but in the small cavity of the ear- 
drum its presence and increase produce 
notable results. Before long the ear- 
drum, instead of being an air-filled cav- 
ity, with adequate means for drainage 
and ventilation, becomes a closed cham- 
ber filled with fluid, with the drum-head 
depressed and the small bones subjected 
to a pressure threatening their displace- 
ment. A further stage is adhesion be- 
tween the depressed membrane and the 
inner wall of the middle ear. These are 
bad conditions. The one efficient, certain 
remedy for all of them is to remove ob- 
structions from the Eustachian tubes and 
restore the normal outlet of fluid and in- 
let of air. Ina situation like this, to put 
drops into the external ear or throw 


sprays into the throat is little short of 
idiotic. 

As noted above, some patients stub- 
bornly persist in these foolish practices, 
and it must be confessed that such folly 
is not entirely restricted to the laity. Not 
long ago the writer was consulted by a 
lady whose right ear had given her trou- 
ble for six years. There had been several 
abscesses, much discomfort, a good deal 
of constitutional depression, and decided 
impairment of hearing on the affected 
side. This lady had been treated in suc- 
cession by four physicians, who had 
lanced the abscesses, made various local 
applications, and given her much internal 
medicine; but, strange to say, none of 
them had done anything with a morbid 
growth in the throat, which was the cause 
of all her trouble. This growth was a 
cartilaginous tumor, weighing an ounce, 
imbedded in the soft palate ; when it was 
removed by an operation, hearing became 
normal in 48 hours and all symptoms of 
disease disappeared within a month. 

If Eustachian obstruction and other 
conditions injurious to the middle ear 
are neglected or inefficiently treated, mat- 
ters go from bad to worse; the liquid in- 
side the ear-drum becomes purulent, the 
drum-head ulcerates, and maybe rup- 
tures, while the three small bones (ossi- 
cles) are completely displaced, so that 
they can no longer perform their fune- 
tion of transmitting vibrations. As I have 
explained elsewhere in describing the 
mechanism of hearing, the. chain of ossi- 
cles is one of two important pathways 
for conveying vibrations from the exter- 
nal to the internal ear, the other being the 
air contained in the ear-drum. The less 
rapid vibrations, numbering below 1,024 
per second, are chiefly carried over the 
articulated bones, the more rapid through 
the intra-tympanic atmosphere. The dis- 
abling of the ossicles is especially unfor- 
tunate, because the vibrations of a rate 
below 1,024 correspond to the tones in 
the two octaves from middle C upward, 
and the inability to hear tones of this 
pitch deprives the patient of the most 
useful part of the musical register; for 
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these are the tones used in conversation 
and in most of the multiform applications 
of human speech. The higher tones 
which remain audible, unless the laby- 
rinth is ruined, are much better than 
none; but their infrequent colloquial use 
marks one dependent upon them as de- 
cidedly defective. 

Even with damaged ossicles and a 
much-injured ear-drum, valuable rem- 
nants of hearing may be left, and every 
effort should be made to conserve them. 
Hope should not be abandoned; but we 
can hardly exaggerate. the importance of 
prompt treatment and, still earlier, of 
prevention. 

What preventive measures can be taken 
against catarrhal deafness without in- 
volving a change of residence to a milder 
climate or other radical alteration in 
one’s condition of life—things which for 
many people are wholly impracticable ? 

For most persons it is risky to bathe in 
water having a temperature very far be- 
low that of the body ; such water entering 
the meatus may chill the middle ear and 
produce the conditions described above 
as the first stage of catarrh. The risk is 
increased if large numbers of people are 
in the water together, as upon the bath- 
ing grounds of seashore resorts; for 
much sand is stirred up by trampling 
feet, and this, entering the ear with water, 
is liable to scratch the surface of the tym- 
panic membrane, making it more suscep- 
tible to inflammation. This is one of the 
few instances in which the primary at- 
tack of catarrh is in the ear. Besides, the 
surf at such beaches washes the bodies of 
many people who are unclean and may be 
suffering from noxious discharges, whose 
toxins are readily carried into the ears. 
If one indulges in surf bathing in spite 
of these cautions, he can diminish its 
dangers by plugging the external auditory 
meatus with sterilized cotton. 

The hands, and especially the feet, 
should be protected from extreme cold. 
Veins of large size traverse the soles of 
the feet, and if the tissues covering them 
are subjected to a low temperature, par- 
ticularly in combination with dampness, 
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the normal circulation of the blood is dis- 
turbed and there are catarrhal manifesta- 
tions in membranes whose resistance is 
slight ; often in the mucosa of the nasal 
passages. 

Overheated rooms become a source of 
danger. If marine engineers and others, 
who work in such places, go hence di- 
rectly into the winter’s cold, they put a 
severe strain upon their health. They 
should on leaving the engine-room tarry 
for 10 or 12 minutes in some apartment 
having an intermediate temperature. 

Indigestion, intoxication, whatever dis- 
turbs the processes of nutrition and 
causes faulty metabolism, may be a pre- 
disposing cause of catarrh and may make 
the disease more severe, when there is 
some other origin. 

These preventive measures fall within 
the province and responsibility of the in- 
dividual, and medical advice is seldom 
sought until rendered necessary by an at- 
tack of illness. This transfers the main 
responsibility to the doctor; but in ca- 
tarrh it was formerly common to give 
large scope to domestic treatment, ap- 
proved by the physician, but carried on 
at home. In those days nearly every pa- 
tient was provided with a nasal douch, 
and probably some other implements, to 
be used in conjunction with internal 
medication. At present such home treat- 
ment is discountenanced by our best 
otologists. 

The careful study given in recent years 
to the details of aural diseases has 
brought to light the shortcomings of self- 
treatment. The anatomical features of 
the oto-pharyngological region are such 
that nearly all therapeutic procedures re- 
quire the aid of instruments—not neces- 
sarily cutting instruments. It is hard for 
a man to inspect the cavities of his own 
head and throat; harder to do instru- 
mental work in such cavities; he en- 
counters difficulties as soon as he gets be- 
yond the orifices at their outer margin. 
The patient faces this dilemma: if he 
uses the instruments boldly, with deter- 
mination to produce results, he may do 
serious injury; if he uses them timidly, 
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keeping safely near the surface, he ac- 
complishes nothing at all—the imple- 
ments become mere toys. 

Influenced by these and other facts, I 
have come to disapprove of methods .of 
self-treatment, with a single exception: 
that exception is gargling with hot water. 
This should be done frequently and the 
temperature should be as high as can be 
borne without pain. This measure is per- 
fectly safe, and I have found that the 
disseminated heat and the exercise of the 
pharyngeal muscles are beneficial in many 
cases not only of throat disorders, but of 
those involving the aural and nasal cavi- 
ties. Aside from this simple adjuvant, it 


is best that the patient should leave all 
manipulatory treatment to his physician, 
who should be the most competent spe- 
cialist he can engage. 

There is a final word of advice to suf- 
ferers from catarrh implicating the ears: 
Be hopeful and persevering. There is 
remedy for your disease. In the acute 
form it is curable. Even when chronicity 
has impaired your hearing, what has 
been lost in the last two years may be 
recovered, and even when structural 
changes have made the damage inflicted 
before that time irrevocable, a great deal 
can be done to utilize the functional 
power which remains. 


A METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION OF RELATIVE 
SKILL IN LIP-READING 


BY EDMUND S. CONKLIN, PH.D. 


N THE course of some experimental 
I studies which the writer is making on 
the mental peculiarities of the deaf child, 
it became necessary to devise some means 
for the determination of present relative 
skill in lip-reading. This article is a 
statement of the method devised and 
some of the results obtained from its use. 

Wherever it is desirable to determine 
the correlation between progress in lip- 
reading skill and the results obtained 
from any form of mental test, it will be 
recognized at once that the teachers’ 
grades in lip-reading are worthless. This 
is due to the well-known prevalent use of 
grades for pedagogical and disciplinary 
purposes, thereby making the grade re- 
ported indicate many other things than 
actual achievement in any given subject 
of the curriculum. The teacher’s esti- 
mate of skill is to be obtained only with 
great difficulty because of the practical 
impossibility of her divorcing skill in lip- 
reading from interest, aptitude, mental 
ability, practise, skill in articulation, and 
the almost innumerable other things 
which come to mind when she is asked to 
pass judgment upon the skill of one of 
her pupils. If asked to judge the skill 


of another’s pupil, the situation is even 
worse, because with less knowledge of 
the child there is almost certain to be 
coupled the personal estimate of the 
other teacher’s method and efficiency in 
teaching. It is furthermore desirable for 
purposes of correlation that the method 
of gradation should be applicable to 
pupils of any degree of advancement, and 
that they should all be judged by the 
same standard or norm. 

To approximate this and to eliminate 
the sources of confusion mentioned, the 
writer selected a list of consonants, 
words, and sentences which could be 
spoken to each pupil tested and the pupil's 
ability in reading the material from the 
lips of the speaker readily scored. This 
material consisted of the following eight 
consonants, fifty-two words, and twenty 
sentences: Sh, t, 1, th, s, r, f, p: baby, 
ball, church, child, cheek, dance, dark, 
doing, face, father, fence, game, grass, 
green, hold, horse, jump, just, king, kiss, 
kite, live, long, many, mother, name, 
neck, pan, punch, push, rain, run, ‘salt, 
shall, show, sorry, speaking, sure, table, 
teeth, think, throw, very, vision, water, 
window, wish, with, yard, young, zeal, 
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zero; | must go to dinner, What car shall 
I take? It is going to rain, What time is 
it? I have a cold, Do you go to school? 
Where do you live? Will you mail my 
letter? When shall I expect you? Good 
morning, Go to the window, Sit down, 
Open the window, Tell me your name, 
Show me a pointer, Shut the door, Put 
the book on the desk, Put the eraser 
under a bench, Clap your hands softly, 
Clean the board. 

The consonants were selected from 
Miss Yale’s Formation and Development 
of Elementary English Sounds (page 
10). The list of words was selected with 
the purpose in mind of obtaining a list 
which should present in simple words all 
the sounds of the English language. The 
analysis of English sounds as made for 
the purposes of stenography was used as 
a guide and a list of simple words se- 
lected in which each of the sounds listed 
should appear at least once. The guide 
used in this instance was that presented 
in the Complete Phonographer, by J. E. 
Munson (pages 18 and 27). Ten of the 
sentences were selected from Nitchie’s 
well-known manual,* and the other ten 
were supplied by teachers in the Oregon 
State School for the Deaf as being sam- 
ples of the sentences commonly used in 
the work of the school-room. 

The conditions for the test were ar- 
ranged so as to be as nearly uniform as 
possible. The pupils were seated, not 
over four at a time, on one side of a long 
table, with their backs to the light. The 
experimenter—the writer—stood about 
twelve feet from the pupils, facing them, 
and in the full illumination from two 
large windows. A chance arrangement 
within each group of the test material 
was used. Fach consonant, word, and 
sentence was spoken to the pupils three 
times. They wrote down upon prepared 
blanks, after each consonant, word, or 
sentence had been articulated the three 
times, what they thought the speaker had 
said. If they could make out nothing 
they made a dash after that number on 
*Nitchie, E. B. 


| Lip-reading Principles and 
Practice. 


the blank. It will be noticed that the 
same person presented the test to all the 
pupils, so that individual differences in 
articulation would be eliminated. 

The method of scoring was to count 
one point for each consonant correctly 
read, one for each word, and five for 
each sentence. Credit was always given 
where homophenous consonants or words 
were written, even if the homophenous 
word written were senseless. Great care 
is necessary to distinguish these. The 
standard used in these tests is the list of 
homophenous forms on pages 303 and 
304 of Nitchie’s manual. A perfect score 
would thus be 160 points. The following 
is a sample set of scores obtained from 
sixteen pupils of various ages in the Ore- 
gon State School for the Deaf: 


Pupil. {ge Score. 
Rae Pisncnwecencenan 18 II4 
| ete , Panesar en I2 80 
Dn. Reis nw'dalnere Low 14 77 
2, Sree 12 67 
Bie, ea ras tenes Whos 17 66 
We Ro te wae s aes 15 65 
We Mas vacua I2 65 
Se Wiesel canara 17 63 
Mi ERS see cane 21 
Bee She ta a ae oe 18 60 
Re Piateraneee nade 14 43 
Wee? Dead eeu were 14 4I 
En Beata sa one aa lack 19 37 
| AE eR eee 14 36 
Bhs ABs sc weweeneees 14 35 
Re: Vo cvegeienaeu tas 17 28 


In order to obtain some test of this 
test, Mr. E. S. Tillinghast, superintend- 
ent of the Oregon State School for the 
Deaf, and his corps of teachers under- 
took to make a careful observation of 
each pupil in a group of eight and report 
the relative skill of each in lip-reading as 
accurately as they could. These eight 
pupils, from different classes, were tried 
out before all the teachers by a procedure 
somewhat like the old spelling bee. 
Words and sentences were used. The 
accuracy and skill of each pupil was dis- 
cussed and their relative standings agreed 
upon. It should be said that the teachers 


‘are well acquainted with the writer, are 


much interested in the welfare of the 
deaf, and that they codperate earnestly in 
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efiorts toward a better understanding of 
the deaf. The matter had been thor- 
oughly discussed with them, and every 
effort was made to base their judgment 
upon nothing else than actual present 
skill in lip-reading. This teacher study 
was made within a few days of the 
writer's and without any knowledge on 
the part of either the teachers or Mr. 
Tillinghast of the results obtained. The 
following table presents the results of 
the study of these eight pupils by the 
teachers and by the test method here pre- 
sented : 


MO ices Men wie heh ous Ceutes HA: OA. 
DR rao fn adware dois 5 al eii 18 12 
Ne MINIOEE. S56 disses ccos eee 114 67 
ae ee er I 2 
Rank by teachers. .......5%. I 2 


Direct inspection of the figures reveals 
at once the close correlation between the 
order obtained by the formal test and the 
order reported by the teachers. Calcula- 
tion by formule for correlating orders of 
rank gives a positive correlation of .79. 
The only differences in the orders deter- 
mined are in the positions of two of the 
pupils, and the letter from the superin- 
tendent reporting the results of the teach- 
ers’ study stated that they found great 
difficulty in deciding upon the positions 
of these pupils. The teacher of one of 
these, P. G., insists that the girl is a much 
better lip-reader than she indicated for 
the teachers’ test. The evening of that 
test she is said to have been in a very 
stubborn mood. That there is no corre- 
lation with age is also to be observed. 

The ability of the hearing person to 
perceive the speech of another was taken 
as the standard of perfection in devising 
the above test. This does not suppose 
that the theoretically perfect lip-reader 
would understand every word spoken to 
him, because the hearing person does not 
do that. The hearing person often hears 
words the meaning of which he does not 
know and at the spelling of which he can 
only guess. He can later turn to his dic- 
tionary and by trying one possible spell- 
ing of such sounds after another locate 


the word and learn its meaning. So also 


would this theoretically perfect lip-reader 
perceive words the meaning of which he 
did not know, but which he could find in 
a dictionary. He might have more trouble 
in doing so because of the many ho- 
mophenous words, but this would merely 
necessitate his trying more possible spell- 
ings than his hearing brother. For this 
reason homophenous word forms, even 
when senseless, were scored as correct in 
the above tests. An illustration is that 
of the pupil who wrote “fishen” when the 
word articulated was “vision.” Consid- 
ered thus, approximation to perfection in 


PG VC B2BE LP. 8.G Ge 


17 15 19 14 14 17 
66 65 37 36 35 28 
3 4 5 6 7 8 
6 4 5 3 7 g 


the test would indicate approximation to 
the language-perceiving ability of the 
hearing person. Differences in education 
are negligible, because if the deaf person 
has developed such skill in lip-reading the 
enlargement of vocabulary would seem- 
ingly be limited only by mental ability. 
In the above records H. A., with a score 
of 114, would have a lip-reading ability 
71 per cent as good as that of the hear- 
ing person. Conversation with him leads 
the writer to think that it is a very good 
estimate of his lip-reading ability. He 
has had much oral training and has been 
brought up with hearing people, and 
while he reads the lips well he seems to 
be about that much beneath the ability of 
the hearing boy to perceive what is said 
to him. 

For the sake of comparison, the test 
was tried on a deaf woman who is gen- 
erally considered to be a good lip-reader. 
Her score in the test was 104, or a little 
under that made by the boy just men- 
tioned. ‘This seems to the writer to grade 
their relative skill in lip-reading very 
fairly. This woman has the reputation 
of being a good lip-reader, but there is 
little adaptability in her reading. She 
was taught to read by friends who knew 
nothing of the pedagogy of the art, and 
she has consequently acquired a percep- 
tion for a certain considerable number of 
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conventional phrases which within a lim- 
ited range make it possible for her to 
read lips with impressive skill. But she 
has not the ability to read from the lips 
words with which she is unfamiliar, be- 
cause she has never been trained in the 
different lip movements for the conso- 
nants and vowels. The boy, however, is 
a “trained” lip-reader and should thus 
excel. He has, in the writer’s concep- 
tion, a closer approximation to the ability 
of the hearing person. 

It was because of this ideal of a theo- 
retically perfect lip-reader that the steno- 
graphic analysis of English was used as 
a guide in the selection of a set of test 
words. The stenographic analysis is 
made without regard for the homophe- 
nous nature of words and is designed to 
be for practical purposes complete. It 
ought thus to furnish, when used as a 
guide, a set of words which sample very 
well the demands made upon the lip- 
reader when in conversation with hear- 
ing people. It is probable that any other 
similar analysis would serve as well. The 
eight consonants were included because 
the very youngest pupils might not yet 
have acquired the ability to read any 
words, and yet because of their ability to 
read a few of the lip movements ought 
not to be graded at zero. The presence 
of the consonants in the test material thus 
extends the range of its applicability to 
the veriest beginner. It would be better 
in selecting the consonants to take one 
from each homophenous group. The 
eight used in this test does not quite fol- 
low that method for reasons which are 
of no importance here, because the slight 
variation used would have a negligible 
effect upon the relative standings. The 
sentences were included for the very ob- 
vious reason that the perception of sen- 
tences is much more common and more 
to be desired than the perception of iso- 
lated words or sounds. The teachers of 
the more advanced pupils feared that 
their pupils would not do well except 
with sentences; but the results indicated 
that their fears were practically ground- 
less. There is a correlation between the 
order of rank in words and consonants 


and the order of rank in sentences for 
the above group of +.74. 

The method of scoring five points for 
each sentence read correctly and only one 
point for each word and each consonant 
is used because of the belief that the sen- 
tences should exercise just as much in- 
fluence upon the final result as do the 
words and consonants. This was deter- 
mined upon by trying different weight- 
ings until the correlation between the 
order by number of sentences read cor- 
rectly and the order by scores for the 
whole approximately equalled the corre- 
lation between the order by number of 
words and consonants read correctly 
with the order by scores for the whole. 
The five-to-one scoring makes the two 
correlations practically equal (+.90 and 
+.91). In calculating these and all cor- 
relations mentioned in this paper, the 
formula used is 


R 6S (d*) 
~ N (N?—1) 


correcting for the Pearson coefficient by 
reference to the table on page 168 of 
Thorndike’s Mental and Social Measure- 
ments (edition of 1913). 

So far this test seems to offer an ac- 
curate and practicable method of deter- 
mining relative skill in lip-reading. In 
presenting it there is no intention of em- 
phasizing the particular words and sen- 
tences used, but rather the method of 
selecting and using the material. It may 
be, however, that by concerted action and 
much testing a much larger selection of 
material could be determined upon which 
would serve as a standard test by which 
the achievement of different grades and 
schools could be determined and perhaps 
even the relative merit of different meth- 
ods of teaching detected. 


Mr. Nitcuir’s NorMaAL TRAINING CLASS FOR 
TEACHERS OF LIp-READING.—The summer nor- 
mal class, to which teachers only are eligible, 
meets August 13th to 31st, at 18 East gist 
street, New York City. Morning sessions. 
Lectures on and practical application of Mr. 
Nitchie’s successful methods of teaching lip- 
reading. Conducted by Mr. Nitchie in person. 
Enrollment must be made by July Ist. 











RELATIVE SKILL IN LIP-READING 
BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


NY one interested in the so-called 
“educational standards and educa- 
tional measurements” cannot fail to have 
noticed the present great activity along 
that line. 

Here in Boston, for example, our pub- 
lic-school system recognizes the fact that 
a standard of achievement must be the 
aim or goal toward which the teacher 
and pupil work. “Without a well-defined 
standard of achievement a teacher’s ef- 
forts are likely to be scattered and much 
energy misspent. MW #uth such a standard 
the teacher’s problem in teaching and the 
pupil’s problem in learning are more 
definitely defined, and the chances of 
better accomplishments are materially in- 
creased.” 

For this reason committees have been 
appointed “to promote the scientific study 
of Boston’s educational problems.” The 
results of these investigations by the 
various members of the committees are 
published and distributed, thus enabling 
the individual teacher to measure her 
own class and determine how effective 
her teaching has been. 

One may obtain from the secretary of 
the Boston School Committee bulletins in 
almost every branch; for example: 

“Geography.—A report to a prelimi- 
nary attempt to measure some educa- 
tional results.” 

“English_—Determining a standard in 
accurate copying.” 

“S pelling.—Determining the degree of 
difficulty of spelling words.” 

“Arithmetic. — Determining the 
achievement of pupils in addition of 
fractions.” 

Every good school has had its own 
standards and measurements by which it 
determines the achievements of its pu- 
pils; but to spread these investigations 
throughout a whole school system is 
comparatively new, Boston being pre- 
ceded by only four important cities 
(Rochester, 1911; Baltimore, 1912; New 
Orleans, 1912, and New York, 1913) that 


have established a regular department of 
educational investigation, although im- 
portant educational survey was begun in 
Chicago as far back as 1895. 

The article by Edmund S. Conklin, 
Ph. D., in this month’s Vota Review, 
entitled “A Method for the Determining 
of Relative Skill in Lip-Reading,” bears 
direct relations along this very line and 
should prove of value and interest to all 
teachers of the deaf. 

At my own school I set to work at 
once and gave the same test given by Dr, 
Conklin to one of my classes, the actual 
results of which I shall speak of later, 
and in view of the variation in the types 
of our schools examined, I followed his 
test by one of my own which shows the 
line of work we emphasize. 

It will be necessary for me to explain 
a few of the differences in the pupils that 
Dr. Conklin examined and those of my 
class. You will recall that the former 
were deaf children, ranging in age from 
12 to 21—children to whom sPEEcH had 
to be taught—while those whose records 
I am going to give in this article, ranging 
in age from 18 to 50, had already ac- 
quired speech, not having lost their hear- 
ing until they had full command of the 
spoken language. 

Furthermore, the pupil of the Miiller- 
Walle method is not taught individual 
words, such as were given in the text 
(baby, face, neck, push, show, sorry, zeal, 
etc.), that are taught to the child who is 
learning to speak, as well as to read, the 
lips; but, on the other hand, great em- 
phasis is laid on syllable practise. 

These syllables, when systematically ar- 
ranged, contain all the important sounds 
in the English language, presented to the 
student in ever-varied form, every step 
of which he will make use of later on in 
the application of the syllables in sen- 
tences. 

A strong argument, to my mind, in 
favor of the Miiller-Walle method of 
syllable practise is that it requires only 
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one mental process, while the individual 
word requires two. 

Give a list of words to a pupil and he 
must not only first recognize the move- 
ment, but he must next find some word 
in his vocabulary that stands for that 
movement. Considering the great num- 
ber of homophenous words in the Eng- 
lish language, it is only natural that a 
pupil should make such mistakes as Dr. 
Conklin speaks of (for which, of course, 
from a “lip-reading” point of view, credit 
must be given). The child watching the 
movement has endeavored to search his 
mind for some word that “looks like” the 
one the examiner has spoken and has 
divided his attention between the move- 
ment and the meaning. 

On the other hand, in a syllable drill, 
the pupil’s attention is entirely upon the 
movement, and that once mastered the 
knowledge is later easily applied to sen- 
tence practise. 

Then his mind unconsciously recog- 
nizes the movement while his attention 
is directed to the thought, just as one un- 
consciously recognizes letters in a written 
sentence while thinking of the reading 
as a whole. 

Take the word “vision,” which ap- 
peared in the list. That word will prob- 
ably never appear in the child’s life as an 
individual word, beyond its use in the 
school-room. Therefore, when the word 
has become a part of his own vocabulary 
he will only see it again in combinations 
with other sounds that go to make up 
sentences or answers to questions. 
“Where are you going?” “Fishen.” 
Even there, standing alone in an answer, 
a word of similar movements will not 
perplex him and he will not call it 
“vision.” 

Now, in systematic syllable drills this 
second process, namely, finding an indi- 
vidual word to match the movement, is 
entirely omitted, and for the hard-of- 
hearing adult the Miiller-Walle method 
considers syllable practise alone wholly 
sufficient, but of course recognizes the 
fact that word drill is an important factor 
in the school which Dr. Conklin exam- 
ined, where the vocabulary of the child 
must be increased. 


‘ 


With this introduction, let me turn the 
attention of my readers to the results of 
the two tests given in my school. 

It has been most interesting to make 
this comparison on account of the differ- 
ences in the kinds of pupils and the dif- 
ferences in the methods used, still not 
forgetting that both schools are aiming 
for the same ultimate results. 

I have placed the scores side by side: 








Dr. Conklin’s Test. | Miuller-Walle Test. 








| 
| 
| I. II. | 3. IV. 
| —_ | Fy 
q Sen- (152). | Sylla- Sen- | (150). 
Words aan bies Pend 
(50). | (20). | | (50). | (20). | 
—— - | ——— 
| | 
w. | 36 | 18 | 126 | 41 | 17 | 126 
N. 33 | 15 | 108 | 39 | 20 | 139 
B. ae oe 20 | 141 
D. | Bi i Sts 14 | 101 
K. | 29 | 16 | 109 | 45 | 19 | 140 
P| Bl 44a eS 5 | 44 
M. | 24] 11 | 79 | 20 16 | 100 
Wd.| 39 | 15 | S54 | 40 19 | 135 
eres -| | e 
Total.| 223 | 105 | 688 | 276 | 130 | 926 
| | 





The words in column I were baby, 
ball, church, etc., a complete list of which 
is printed in THE Vota Review, and 
the syllables under column III consisted 
of combinations of movements which are 
daily drills of the Miller-Walle method. 

At first thought, it may seem to the 
reader that these syllables (sé fa, mé fé, 
mé fa, co mir, we spé, etc.) are meaning- 
less and “hit-an’-miss,” so to speak; but 
that is not so. They are the results of 
long and careful study of all possible 
combinations in the English language, 
and they reappear over and over in the 
combining of words in sentences later 
on. For example, take ré ma. The pupil 
will come across that combination of 
movements in the sentence, “Are you 
going to remain at home today?” 

The results of the 20 sentences scored 
in column II and column IV were also 
interesting. Those in Dr. Conklin’s test, 
being adapted to the needs of the young 
folks, were not so easily read by the 
“grown-ups,” as, for example, “Put the 
eraser under the bench.” “Clean the 
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board.” While, on the other hand, better 
results were evident when our sentences 
about topics of the day were given, as, 
“What is your telephone number?” 
“Shall we take the car in the subway?” 
“Did you receive a notice from the club ?” 

The great value in this testing, to my 
mind, lies by no means in the compari- 
sons of schools or methods, but rather in 
the mutual helpfulness that will result if 
it can be followed up in a systematic 
way. 

If, for example, a page or two in THE 


VoLta Revitw could be given now and 
then to tests like Dr. Conklin’s and all the 
schools interested send in the results, 
comments, and suggestions, would we 
not get many useful hints that would en- 
enable us 

I. To make our own teaching more 
effective ; 

II. To see more clearly where the in- 
dividual need of the individual pupil lies; 

3RR. “to cooperate earnestly in 
efforts toward a better understanding of 
the deaf”? 


TESTS FOR DETERMINING SKILL IN LIP-READING 


BY EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


R. CONKLIN’S article on a 

method for the determination of 
relative skill in lip-reading is interesting 
and thought-provoking. I took it up in 
the hope that I had found the solution of 
a problem on which I have been working 
for a good many years. I am doubtful, 
however, if Mr. Conklin has solved the 
problem. It is not so simple as he makes 
it, and its complexities are greatly in- 
creased by the “elements of interest, apti- 
tude, mental ability,’ and other things 
which he purposefully tried to divorce 
from his tests. 

I have for years been testing the skill 
of my pupils. About two years ago I 
thought | had found a method by which 
the pupil’s skill could be determined with 
a close approach to mathematical exact- 
ness. After a year’s experiment, how- 
ever, | found the results so unsatisfac- 
tory that | had to discard the method al- 
most in its entirety. I have come to the 
conclusion that there are no certain lip- 
reading tests which can be used to give 
exact results in determining the pupil's 
skill in reading the lips. 

Mr. Conklin’s tests are entirely with 
deaf children whose speech had been ac- 
quired after they became deaf. My work 
is entirely with hard-of-hearing adults 
whose speech was acquired before they 
became deaf. This undoubtedly means 


that different methods must be used in 
producing skillful lip-reading ; neverthe- 
less the skill itself, the power to read the 
lips, must be essentially the same in both 
cases. Such skill cannot be divorced 
from interest, enthusiasm, mental apti- 
tude, and other characteristics which 
make for the highest possibilities in read- 
ing the lips. 

[ have tried to make it clear in my arti- 
cles for Tur VoitTa Review that success 
in lip-reading is even more fundamen- 
tally based upon mind-training than upon 
eye-training. Mr. Conklin’s tests are tests 
purely for the capacity of the eyes. It 
frequently happens, however, that pupils 
whose eyes are not trained in reading the 
lips will nevertheless understand very 
well indeed. It is not possible to read the 
lips successfully without very consider- 
able help from the mental abilities of the 
pupil. I could name a large number of 
successful pupils—pupils who in their or- 
dinary relations in life read the lips very 
well indeed and get along with compara- 
tively little trouble —who nevertheless 
would fail to get a high mark on the test 
made by Mr. Conklin. I could also name 
others who, I am sure, could get a high 
mark on those tests, but who do not suc- 
ceed so well in the ordinary relations of 
life. 

Success in lip-reading is dependent 
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upon far more than the ability to see cer- 
tain sounds or words or short sentences. 
Such tests do not disclose the pupil’s 
quickness of eyes or of mind nor his syn- 
thetic ability and powers of intuition. 
There is nothing in them to determine 
whether a pupil is naturally alert or slug- 
gish; nothing in them to determine 
whether he has those powers of concen- 
tration without which success in lip- 
reading cannot be obtained. 

I believe that it may be possible to use 
some other tests besides lip-reading tests 
to determine a pupil’s progress—tests 
such as are used in the psychological 
laboratory. I have been working on this 
idea for the last year, but have not yet 
gone far enough to be satisfied with the 
results, nor to feel that anything I have 
yet discovered is in shape to be put be- 
fore the public. 

Mr. Conklin certainly did the right 
thing in his tests in allowing for homoph- 
enous formations of sounds and words; 
but I think that a test with sounds pro- 
nounced individually by themselves, apart 
from any connection in words, is no real 
test of lip-reading skill. The sounds are 
never spoken in that way in speech. A 
better test for the ability to distinguish 
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one sound from another is to take a list 
of words, for example, in which the sound 
sh occurs as the initial element. Occa- 
sionally intersperse other words beginning 
with other sounds, such as r or s, and ask 
the pupil to note these changes. There 
are other similar tests that can be used to 
determine the ability of the pupil to see 
the sounds; but the point is that the. test 
should always be made of the sounds in 
words. 

One of the most effective lip-reading 
tests to determine the pupil’s skill is from 
story work. Mr. Conklin has not in- 
cluded any such test in his method. 

This whole matter of testing the pupils 
is one of great importance, and I feel that 
every effort made to solve the problem’ is 
a step forward. I am glad that Mr. 
Conklin, with his equipment, is working 
on it. The great value to be secured 
from a satisfactory test of this kind lies 
not only in determining the relative skill 
of the different pupils, but also in deter- 
mining the relative skill of the pupil at 
different stages in his work. If this could 
be done with mathematical accuracy, it 
would be of inestimable value in enabling 
the teacher to determine just what meth- 
ods are especially applicable in each case. 


FAMILIARITY WITH LANGUAGE THE PRIME FACTOR 
Also a Suggestion for Making Dr. Conklin’s Tests Universally Available 


BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


FIND Dr. Conklin’s article very in- 
eine and suggestive. He has at- 
tacked the problem in a very intelligent 
and systematic manner. You ask for 
constructive criticism. 

The principal point in my mind is how 
can we utilize Dr. Conklin’s plan for uni- 
versal application. His “norm” is ap- 
proximately a “norm” for Dr. Conklin, 
but if the exercises were to be given 
Where he was not available, they would 
be based upon another “norm,” deter- 
mined by the individual who gave the 
exercises. ‘his would make the test as 


satisfactory in the other place as Dr. 
Conklin’s was in Oregon, but would make 
a comparison between Oregon and the 
second place subject to correction ren- 
dered necessary by the individual differ- 
ences between Dr. Conklin’s speech and 
the speech of the second person giving 
the tests. This correction might be re- 
duced to its lowest terms by having the 
tests given in each case by several per- 
sons and taking the average results. The 
ideal would be, of course, to have some 
absolutely fixed standard applicable 
everywhere, and I would suggest that 
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Dr. Conklin have a “close-up” film made 
of himself, giving these, or a series of 
revised tests, and that this film be avail- 
able for making the same test in any 
part of the country. This would be the 
(W)right method of getting comparable 
statistics. ‘The test could be made simul- 
taneously in all schools, after the fashion 
of the examinations of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, and could be 
repeated at stated intervals of a year or 
more. 

Why were no vowels included in the 
tests if elements were to figure at all? 

I notice that 50 per cent of the sen- 
tences were chosen from Mr. Nitchie’s 
book, which was written with reference 
to adults having normally acquired lan- 
guage, although these tests were intended 
to be applied to children whose command 
of language is quite different from that 
of the adult hard of hearing. Familiarity 
with language forms is an immense factor 
in the interpretation of speech through 
the eye—probably a greater factor than 
the ability to discriminate between the 
elements of speech. 

Perhaps it would not be wise to adopt 
a fixed set of tests for universal use, as 
there would then be the possibility of 
special drilling having been given to pu- 
pils on those or very similar exercises. 
Perhaps Dr. Conklin can apply the same 
intelligence and invention to the further 
development of his scheme, in order that 
it may be more universally applicable, and 
let us have the results in a second paper. 


CONNECTED LANGUAGE TEST 
BY ETHEL M. HILLIARD 


I am interested in Dr. Conklin’s article 
and believe the proposed test to be a good 
one. However, since you ask for com- 
ments, I would like to suggest that a test 
in lip-reading can hardly be called com- 
plete without having incorporated in it a 
section for connected language. It seems 
to me that a story of some sort is the 
only proper test for the phase of lip- 
reading which the student is called upon 
most frequently to experience. 


I would suggest that Dr. Conklin add 
to the three sections which he mentions— 
that is, sounds, words, and sentences—a 
fourth section, which should consist of a 
story expressed in simple, natural lan- 
guage. There are many interesting com- 
parisons to be brought out in testing stu- 
dents, first with isolated sentences and 
then with a group of sentences connected 
together in sense. 


DEATH OF DR. HOLTON 


Henry Dwight Holton, M. D., died at 
his home in Brattleboro, Vermont, on 
February 12, and his death is a loss to all 
that makes for the betterment of human- 
ity. Men trusted him and turned to him 
for counsel, and though a busy man of 
affairs, yet he was ever ready to do more 
than his share in promoting the welfare 
of the community. During many years 
he was an active member of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf. 


DETECTION OF SIMULATION 
OF DEAFNESS 


Among Gosset’s tests for simulation is 
one in which he tells the patient to give 
the sound “ah” as high as he can and 
then continue it down as low as he can. 
The truly deaf stop when they reach the 
point below which they cannot hear their 
own voice, while the simulator continues 
to the base of the scale. The test can be 
applied reversed. In the cases of deaf- 
ness from shell shock, the immobilized 
organ, having its function arrested, soon 
falls a prey to degeneracy. In deafness 
from any shock, sensation and motor and 
psychic factors codperate in maintaining 
the derangement, and it must be acted on 
by each of these three routes. Reéduca- 
tion is the guiding principle—‘“Tests of 
the Hearing.” (Expériences relatives au 
controle auditif.) H. Gossrt, in Progrés 
Médical, Paris, January 13. Abstract 
from Journal of the American Medical 
Association, March 24. 
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APPLIED GENERAL PHONETICS FOR MISSIONARIES AND 
STUDENTS OF LANGUAGES 


BY JAMES GEDDES, JR. 


(Continued from January) 


HE system of the International 
Phonetic Association has been char- 
acterized by Henry Sweet! as “a compro- 
mise between a broad and a narrow nota- 
tion, being an attempt to make a special 
adaptation of the Romic principle to the 
needs of French into a general notation 
for all languages’. Such as it is, this 
International system is more nearly pho- 
netic than is the Glossic system of Ellis. 
Be that as it may, in discussing such sys- 
tems of phonetic notation, we are apt to 
find either, (1) that no proper funda- 
mental principle, or basic maxim, has 
been adopted, or, (2) that, if such basic 
maxim has been adopted, this maxim is 
not consistently adhered to. Perhaps the 
best governing maxim, and the one most 
frequently met with, is: One and only 
one symbol for each sound, one and only 
one sound for each symbol. If this 
maxim is a good one, then the moment 
that it is unnecessarily or wantonly vio- 
lated, the system of notation which is 
supposed to be based upon it becomes, 
(at least temporarily, and in so far as the 
maxim is thus violated), unphonetic. 
The virtual adoption of some such basic 
maxim as.the one just above mentioned, 
together with the principle of avoiding 
the arbitrary and irregular use of dia- 
critic marks, is supposed to characterize 
the alphabet of the International Pho- 
netic Association; and yet, both in the 
publications of the Association itself, and 
in the usage of many of its officers and 
most active members, this maxim is by 
no means consistently adhered to. To be 
sure, it may be contended, in excuse for 
this sort of usage, that the International 
alphabet is a popular one, intended for 
universal consumption, and that hence a 
certain laxness, elasticity, or “broadness” 
Is permissible in its structure or in its 
use; and that, in our governing maxim, 
the term “sound” should not be taken too 


> 
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literally, but rather be interpreted as re- 
ferring in a broad sense to the concep- 
tion “sound-group”. But our reply to 
such contentions is, that such laxness in 
notation ceases to be permissible, or even 
practicable or worthy of being “popular” 
in any good sense, when it degenerates, 
as it so often does, into a careless and 
slovenly use of one sole letter to repre- 
sent two,. three, or even half-a-dozen 
sounds, every one of which is acknowl- 
edged to be easily distinguishable in the 
normal pronunciation of the language. 
And this sort of laxness is especially dis- 
concerting when it is due either to a de- 
liberate and needless refusal to employ 
such distinctive symbols as are already 
at hand in the very system which is being 
used ; or to a slavish clinging to the nomic 
or ordinary spelling; or to some petty 
typographical economy, often more im- 
aginary than real. 

A laudable tendency is manifest, in the 
International system itself, to furnish, for 
our use, a special plain (unaccented) let- 
ter, such as, for example, the letter (y), to 
denote each distinct sound, (in this case 
the well-known French u-sound), instead 
of an accented letter such as the German 
(ii), familiar though this accented letter 
may be. The opposite tendency would 
obviously lead to the violation of the im- 
portant principle of dispensing with dia- 
critics except as a uniform means for in- 
dicating certain definite general phenom- 
ena which cannot easily be indicated 
otherwise, such as nasalization, stress, etc. 

There is, on the other hand, among the 
users of the International system, an un- 
fortunate tendency to violate the maxim 
of simple and invariable correspondence 
of symbol and sound to which we have 
above referred. The high-front-narrow 
vowel (diphthong) in the English word 
feet, for instance, is ordinarily denoted 
by the symbol (i:), while the high-front- 
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wide vowel in pin is also denoted by pre- 
cisely the same letter (i), without the 
length - mark; the- high - back - narrow- 
round vowel (diphthong) in English pool 
is denoted by the symbol (u:), while the 
high-back-wide-round vowel in pull is 
also denoted by precisely the same sym- 
bol (u), without the length-mark; the 
low-mixed-narrow vowel in stressed her 
is often denoted by the symbol (a:), 
while the mid-mixed-narrow vowel in the 
second (unstressed) syllable of over is 
also denoted by precisely the same sym- 
bol (2), without the length-mark. And 
besides all this needless confusion in the 
representation of these different sound- 
qualities, as such, it must be at once ap- 
parent that thus to use svmbols of sound- 
length as the sole means of differentiat- 
ing the sound-qualities, is to use symbols 
illegitimately, and wantonly to violate the 
spirit of the maxim which we have cited. 

Nevertheless, despite the many criti- 
cisms to which the International alphabet 
and its users are subject, the adage that 
“the proof of the pudding is in the eat- 
ing’, may here be appropriately applied 
to the International system of notation, 
as such. The fact that the system has 
succeeded in obtaining a hearing through- 
out the world of letters, and has perhaps 
been more extensively used, by more 
scholars, in more different countries, and 
for more purposes, than any other sys- 
tem, or even than all other systems com- 
bined, goes far to demonstrate its intrin- 
sic value. 

Dictionaries like that of Viétor? for 
German, like that of Michaelis and Jones* 
for English, and like the second edition 
of that of Michaelis and Passy* for 
French, all of which employ the Interna- 
tional system throughout, and thus form 
prominent expositions of the system in 
their respective languages, would hardly 
have been published if there had been no 
call for them. The second edition of the 
Michaelis-Passy Phonetic Dictionary of 
the French Language, London (Hach- 
ette), 1914, is a marked improvement 
over the first edition (1897), and sug- 
gests the like improvement upon (or use- 
ful adjunct to) the Michaelis-Jones Eng- 





lish Phonetic Dictionary which has just 
been contributed by Daniel Jones ( with W, 
Rippmann, editor) under the title of “An 
English Pronouncing Dictionary.” Dent, 
London ; Dutton, New York: 1917. Inthe 
first edition of the Michaelis-Passy die- 
tionary, the expert as well as the novice 
may find himself wasting considerable 
time trying to locate a word, because of 
the lack of a columnar arrangement of 
the nomic spellings of the words, while in 
the second edition of the book thig defect 
has disappeared : the nomic as well as the 
phonetic forms appearing therein ar- 
ranged as nearly as possible in parallel 
columns. 

Susceptibility to improvement is in it- 
self a very important asset for an alpha- 
bet to possess: and this asset is one which 
the International alphabet does possess to 
a marked degree. And this consideration 
leads us to the very root of the whole 
question of a universal alphabet: for it 
is through the extensive adoption of some 
one particular system, and through the 
consequent improvement of that system, 
by way of adapting it to universal needs, 
that a truly universal alphabet may one 
day become a reality. We have, indeed, 
already got so far along the road to this 
goal, that it seems now-a-days hardly 
worth while, among properly informed 
persons, to be inventing off-hand some 
new system, known only to its inventor, 
merely that it may stand a chance of be- 
ing appended to the historic, series of 
obscure, but more or less “universal” 
schemes, all of which are still awaiting 
recognition. This truth, however, will 
not deter the omnipresent and ubiquitous 
rustic alphabet-manufacturer from add- 
ing his yearly output to the copious stock 
of such schemes which are already on 
the market or in permanent cold storage. 

Mention has already been made (p. 
349) to the work of Weeks, Pierce, and 
Grandgent. Raymond Weeks has for 
some years contributed annually to Voll- 
moller’s “Kritischer Jahresbericht iiber 
die Fortschritte der Romanischen Philol- 
ogie,” Erlangen, (Junge), Germany, ™m 
which publication attention is given to 
such writings on phonetics as deserve the 
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serious consideration of scholars. Apart 
from what the three scholars just named 
have published, scant attention has been 
paid by American scholars to the phonol- 
ogy of British English, or even of their 
own native American English. Indeed, 
if it comes to recording America’s output 
of things phonetic, from the pedagogical 
standpoint, within the past few years, we 
find that quite as many contributions 
have appeared treating of foreign, par- 
ticularly of French, pronunciation, as 
have appeared treating of English pro- 
nunciation. There seems to be a fixed 
idea prevalent (subconsciously, perhaps) 
that, because English is the speech of 
those to the manner born, all that it is 
necessary to know about English sounds 
must, ipso facto, be known already. 
Those obsessed by this idea see no object 
in making a study of the facts. Never- 
theless, our grammars of foreign lan- 
guages must all busy themselves more or 
less with sounds, at least with the foreign 
sounds ; and, as quite a number of these 
books symbolize the sounds by means of 
the symbols of the International Phonetic 
Association, these books propagate the 
International system, and disseminate it, 
year after year, among hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people. 

Inasmuch as the scientific study of 
speech-sounds is outside the province of 
English grammar, as ordinarily studied 
by American young people, there seems 
to be no school or college textbook into 
which such a subject can easily be made 
to fit. Hence the study of elementary 
English phonetics has at present to be 
pursued apart, largely in British text- 
books issued in recent years by writers 
such as Sweet, Soames, Rippmann, and 
Jones, already referred to (pp. 347-349), 
of which the like have as yet hardly be- 
gun to appear on this side of the water’. 
But when it is a question of French, such 
treatises as the Passy-Rambeau “Chresto- 
mathie”*®, Matzke’s “French Pronuncia- 
tion”? Churchman’s “Exercises on French 
Sounds’”’*®, Walter and Ballard’s “First 
Eleven Lessons of Beginners’ French in 
Phonetic Transcription”®, Ballard and 
Tilly’s “Phonetic French Reader’, 


Barry Cerf’s “Essentials of French Pro- 
nunciation”*?, not to mention articles on 
this phase of phonetics in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes and in other reviews, are 
readily accessible to all who are inter- 
ested in the subject. 

Among the pioneers of the present 
generation whose works on the subject of 
English sounds command the attention of 
all who are seriously interested in this 
difficult subject, Charles Hall Grandgent 
holds a prominent place. His “German 
and English Sounds’”” (p. 351), contain- 
ing diagrams of the positions of the 
tongue in pronouncing the English and 
German vowels and consonants, is unsur- 
passed in its way, and, pedagogically, may 
be considered a little American classic on 
the subject. This book must ever prove, 
together with the Bell and Sweet publi- 
cations, a vade-mecum for the instructor 
who is attempting to indicate the prin- 
ciples of sound-change to a class of 
American students. Besides this little 
book, a number of articles, each of which 
possesses distinct value for the student 
of American-English sounds, have been 
contributed by Grandgent, such as “Off 
and On”!*, and “Fashion and the Broad 
Ar. 

Another American phonetician of the 
highest rank, known as a teacher of the 
subject, as well as a writer, is Edward 
Stephens Sheldon, whose contributions, 
like those of Grandgent, have authorita- 
tive value. His work, while largely de- 
voted to etymology, nevertheless deals 
with the subject of phonetics, as shown 
in such valuable contributions as his: 
“Origin of the English Names of the 
Letters”'® ; “Further Notes on the Names 
of the Letters’”**; and “Some Specimens 
of a French Canadian Dialect Spoken in 
Maine”"’, in which the author uses pho- 
netic transcription to indicate the sounds 
of the dialect. 

The contributions of George Hempl to 
German and English philology are well 
known in this country. Possibly the 
American Dialect Society, which has been 
in existence since 1889, and which has 
published three good-sized volumes con- 
taining studies of the vernacular heard 











in the United States, owes to these three 
American scholars, Grandgent, Sheldon, 
and Hempl, as much as to any equal 
number of its members, its very exist- 
ence, continuance, and usefulness. 

Hempl has certainly had much to do 
with the study of American speech from 
a phonetic standpoint, as may be seen by 
looking through the contents of the pub- 
lications of the American Dialect Society. 
Besides much matter relating to pho- 
netics, which has appeared in his mono- 
graphs in the philologic publications of 
this country, his work, “German Orthog- 
raphy and Phonology’”’® contains ninety- 
eight pages devoted to a most thorough- 
going consideration, from the phonetic 
standpoint, of the German and English 
languages. Hempl’s work, like the work 
of Grandgent, and the work of Sheldon, 
with the former of which it has much in 
common, is of a high order of merit, and 
will richly reward a most careful study 
on the part of teachers who are called 
upon to expound the phonology of British 
and American speech. 

With the work of E. W. Scripture, 
who is well known to linguists because 
of his writings covering a wide field in 
experimental phonetics, along the lines 
of Rousselot of Paris, we are here and 
now not especially concerned, for the 
reason that the limits of the present arti- 
cle, which is intended to be of a peda- 
gogic nature, preclude the consideration 
of work necessitating the use of instru- 
ments and laboratory methods. As a 
phonetician of high merit in his particu- 
lar field, Scripture is duly recognized 
throughout the world. 

The last of the American scholars to 
be considered in this survey of what 
should be brought to the attention of stu- 
dents who desire to obtain an adequate 
idea of the subiect of applied or practical 
general phonetics, and of what has been 
and is being done in this field to-day, is 
one whose works, from the points-of- 
view of scholarly precision and of clarity, 
as well as of accessibility and convenience 
of form, are of prime importance, and 
must be seriously reckoned with by every 
teacher busied with the interesting prob- 
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lem of English and American speech- 
sounds. This scholar is Robert Morris 
Pierce'’, of New York, whose phonetic 
work is finely represented in his “Wil- 
helm ‘Tell’, 1900; his ‘International 
French-English and English-French Dic- 
tionary”, 1904; his “Dictionary of Hard 
Words”, 1910; his Dictionary of Avia- 
tion”, 1911; and in his phonic ( World- 
Romic) texts: “The Raven”, 1914; “La 
Maison que Pierre a batie”’, 1915; “The 
House that Jack Built”, 1915; “Old 
Mother. Hubbard”, 1915; Chapter I of 
“The Gospel According to Mark,” which 
last is nowon the press. The five last-men- 
tioned publications, which are especially 
well adapted for teaching pronunciation, 
are in the format peculiar to Pierce’s 
Library, a miscellany of literature and 
works of reference in all languages, a 
system of books projected by Mr. Pierce 
in the vear 1908, and now in course of 
publication. There is also Mr. Pierce's 
“Chart of the Universal Alfagam’”, 1913; 
and his “Chart of the Organs of Speech”, 
1913. These various works are here 
given in detail for the reason that they 
have all had, in their respective fields, a 
prominent part in the three parallel 
courses in applied general phonetics given 
by the present writer in the Academic de- 
partment of Boston University, in the 
school of Theology of this same institu- 
tion, and in the Gordon Bible Institute, 
each one hour a week throughout the aca- 
demic year of two semesters, and cover- 
ing fifteen lessons each semester. 

The system of phonetic notation used 
by Mr. Pierce for indicating the pronun- 
ciation of the headwords of the English 
vocabulary, in the English-French part 
of his French-English and English- 
French Dictionary, although ostensibly 
merely that of the International Phonetic 
Association, is distinctly instructive in 
two respects: first, in showing the extent 
of the adaptability of the International 
system (already so well adapted to indi- 
cate the French pronunciation) to the 
notating of English sounds; and, sec- 
ondly, in showing, as thus adapted to 
English by Mr. Pierce, how much more 
accurately it serves the purpose than 
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when used with almost no attempt at 
adaptation, as is the case in the Michaelis- 
Jones English Phonetic Dictionary above 
referred to. Indeed, it may be said that 
Mr. Pierce has turned the system of the 
International Phonetic Association from 
an unnecessarily broad Romic system into 
a practical and accurate narrow Romic 
system. The comparison by students, 
from a pedagogic standpoint, of the In- 
ternational system, as hitherto ordinarily 
used, with Mr. Pierce’s World Romic 
version of it, (which the present writer 
has been in the habit of styling the 
“American” system), has formed one of 
the most useful of the exercises in the 
courses in applied general phonetics given 
by the present writer. In order to teach 
applied phonetics successfully, exercises, 
inthe forms both of practice and of prob- 
lems, are very necessary throughout the 
entire course; because applied phonetics 
is not primarily the same as descriptive 
phonetics, which dwells in detail on the 
structure and movements of the organs 
of speech, on vowels, consonants, and 
glides, as articulatory or auditory units, 
etc. These aspects of phonetics the stu- 
dents are encouraged to pursue largely 
for themselves, guided by the textbooks 
put into their hands by the instructor, 
Laura Soames: “Introduction to Pho- 
netics (English, French and German)”, 
and Noél-Armfield’s “General Phonetics 
for Missionaries and Students of Lan- 
guage” (p. 349). 

o be sure, more or less of descriptive 
and theoretical phonetics is actually cov- 
ered by the instructor; but to teach ap- 
plied phonetics by merely lecturing, with- 
out each time assigning exercises or prob- 
lems on the particular topic of the day, is 
much like teaching arithmetic without 
giving the students any examples to work 
out and hand in. Trying to solve prob- 
lems is the kind of work that quickly and 
effectively develops a practical knowledge 
of applied general phonetics. Given such 
practice during the entire year’s course, 
the student who preserves the necessary 
interest in the subject will be in a position 
to comprehend the probabilities involved 
ma great many linguistic phenomena, 


which, without such training, would have 
no meaning whatever. 

The unnecessary violation, on the part 
of most users of the International sys- 
tem, for English, of the fundamental 
principle of “One and only one symbol 
for each sound, and one and only one 
sound for each symbol’, has been duly 
set forth above. No such illegitimate 
mode of procedure characterizes Mr. 
Pierce’s use of this system. 

In the three cases above mentioned, in 
which most users of the International 
system employ the symbols (1:), (u:), 
and (a:) for the vowels heard in the 
words feet, pool, and stressed her, re- 
spectively, while they employ precisely 
these same symbols, minus the length- 
marks, that is, the symbols (i), (u), and 
(a), for the vowel-sounds in pin, pull, 
and over, Mr. Pierce employs, in place of 
the symbols (i:), (u:), and (a:), the 
symbols (11), (uu), and (8°); and, in 
place of the symbols (i), (u), and (0), 
the symbols (1), (u), and (2) ; thus dif- 
ferentiating the six distinctly different 
sounds by means of six distinctly differ- 
ent symbols (every one of which he finds 
ready at hand in the International system 
itself). 

At the same time, just by dint of doing 
this, Mr. Pierce is enabled to employ his 
length-marks, (*) for long and (.) for 
half-long — which forms he now uses, 
following O. Jespersen, of Copenhagen, 
instead of the forms (:) and ("), respec- 
tively—in their legitimate role: that of 
indicating true temporal extensive quan- 
tity, that is, length or duration, as well 
as properly to employ the symbols (1) 
and (u) to indicate the true high-narrow, 
or the true “high-close”, front and back 
vowels, respectively, which so frequently 
occur, really short (or half-long), in 
weak (or half-strong) English syllables, 
as, for example, in the words react and 
whoever. Thus Mr. Pierce, simply by 
sticking to first principles, and steering 
clear of reactionary, faint-hearted, and 
bungling makeshifts, avoids the con- 
founding, (which, both in strong and in 
weak syllables, is all too common among 
other writers), of sound-quality and 
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sound-duration; to say nothing of the 
equally common confounding of narrow 
and wide, or of “close” and “open” vow- 
els. 

All this alone would be a gain of con- 
summate importance; but, coupled as it 
is in this author’s work, with phenom- 
enal accuracy and drastic critical power 
as to the phonetic analysis of speech it- 
self, it results in the eradication by him 
of myriads of the more or less systematic 
flaws and errors which overrun, encum- 
ber and degrade the work of other 
writers, who, failing to grasp the right 
threads, as they start to explore and to 
map the primordial maze of human 
speech, are caught in the meshes of their 
own confusion, and thus become lost in a 
secondary labyrinth of artificial and gra- 
tuitous error which they themselves fab- 
ricate, and into which, alas, their readers 
are unwittingly or unwillingly drawn, in 
anxious pursuit of phonetic knowledge. 
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a TEACHING DEAF CHILDREN * 


BY THE REV. PEADAR MACLOINGSIGH 





EAFNESS—I mean total and life- 

long deafness—is a modest infirmity. 
It does not force its attention on the pub- 
lic. The result is the public pay little 
attention to it. It is surprising how few 
realize the serious nature of the hardships 
attached to it. Yet the marvelous blind 
and deaf American lady, Helen Keller. 
and some other persons of note testify 
that, to use Miss Keller’s own words, 
“deafness is a much worse misfortune 
than blindness.” That opinion will seem 
to most people at least exaggerated, but 
it is wonderful how much evidence could 
be produced in support of it. I think it 
is the unanimous opinion of teachers of 
the deaf, and of all who have made a 
special study of their case, that the deaf 
are cut off from more of the interests 
and pleasures of life than the blind or 
the crippled. ‘ 

As regards the method of educating 
the deaf, a great deal, at least in detail, 
depends on the skill and devotion of the 
individual teacher and the capacity of the 
individual pupil; and in this connection 
I may say that a degree of skill, patience, 
and devotion is required in the teacher of 
the deaf that is hardly looked for in per- 
sons of any other profession. There are, 
however, two general and rival methods, 
one or other of which has dominated al- 
most every school for the deaf during the 
nineteenth century. They are best known 
as the German and French methods, from 
the countries, if not of their origin, of 
their greatest patronage. ‘They are also 
and more reasonably known, respectively, 
as the oral and the sign methods. The 
oral method seems to have been employed 
by various teachers in different countries 
and at different times, quite independ- 








*Excerpts from an excellent article in The 
Catholic Magazine for South Africa, for De- 
cember, 1916, by the Pastor of the Catholic 
Church at King William’s Town, South Africa. 
where Sister M. Gisella has an excellent oral 
school in the Convent of the Sacred Heart. 


ently of one another; but the lineal an- 
cestry of very nearly all present-day oral- 
method schools may be traced, I think, to 
the school for the deaf founded by Sam- 
uel Heinicke in Dresden about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. About the 
same time the sign method was estab- 
lished on a somewhat permanent basis in 
a school in Paris by the Abbe de l’Epée. 

The Abbe de l’Epée’s method consisted 
in teaching the deaf by means of a special 
language of signs which he invented for 
them. These signs are necessarily for the 
most part conventional, and intelligible 
only to those who have been taught their 
meaning. ‘They have no necessary con- 
nection with any spoken or written lan- 
guage, but may be used as a medium for 
teaching the various languages just as for 
teaching religion, arithmetic, or any other 
subject. They have for philosophic basis 
the natural tendency of deaf-mutes to 
communicate their ideas in pantomime 
and by gesture—a tendency so marked 
that it seems likely that if there were a 
self-supporting colony of deaf-mutes they 
would bring some such language to.a per- 
fection equal to that of most spoken lan- 
guages. The practical utility of the sign 
language, however, is considerably marred 
by the fact that the deaf have seldom oc- 
casion to use it after the formal part of 
their education is over, living as they do 
in units among the hearing. For this 
reason, among others, the French method 
has, after a stubborn resistance, yielded 
to other methods even in France itself, in 
all the more important schools. 

All educators of the deaf seem agreed 
nowadays that one of their chief aims— 
in fact, I think I may say their chief 
aim—must be to make their pupils pro- 
ficient in the understanding and use of 
the language of the hearing among whom 
they have to live, and that as much on 
account of the opportunities of enjoy- 
ment and self-improvement it affords as 
on account of its social and commercial 
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utility. Moreover, the vernacular, they 
argue, can be taught directly with almost, 
if not quite, as much ease as the sign lan- 
guage, which therefore should be dis- 
carded as an extra and useless burden. 
The discarding of the sign language does 
not necessarily mean the discarding of the 
manual alphabet or of simple self-ex- 
planatory signs, such as are frequently in 
use even among the hearing. But, on the 
principle that the most easy and effective 
way of teaching language is by using it, 
the deaf pupils are encouraged to express 
themselves in words as much as possible 
and to have recourse to signs only when 
absolutely necessary. Hence language, 
spelled on the fingers, written, or spoken, 
is in constant use in all the more up-to- 
date schools for the deaf, both inside and 
outside the class-room. Hence, too, edu- 
cators of the deaf, especially those who 
are advocates of the oral method, tell us 
that it is better not to isolate the deaf, 
but to have special classes for them in the 
ordinary day schools or boarding schools, 
where they shall mix freely with hearing 
children of their own age. The school 
for the deaf in the Dominican Convent 
at King William’s Town, in which the 
oral method is followed, is ideal in this 
TEODOR. 5 << 

I am not unaware of the statement in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia article, already 
referred to, that the deaf at their meet- 
ings “show their unequivocal adherence 
to the sign language.” The deaf the 
writer has in view, I think, are those who 
have been taught the sign language to the 
exclusion of speech. There does not 
seem to be much reason for the speaking 
deaf to hold special meetings, and very 
few of them would be likely to know the 
sign language, which is the only language 
used at the ordinary meetings of the deaf 
of which one reads. Moreover, it must 
be borne in mind that it is only within 
the last 25 years the oral method became 
fairly common in English-speaking coun- 
tries; that it has been consistently gain- 
ing in popularity during that time; and 
there never has been serious question of 
abandoning it in those countries that have 
been using and developing it for over a 
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hundred years. 








An adherence to “the 
beautiful language of signs,” as it Ras not 
inappropriately been called by some of 
its advocates, or to other mute methods, 
seems, in the face of those facts, a little 
too conservative. 

I should not like to be understood as 
finding fault with the devoted teachers 
who have used, or who still use, mute 
methods, or with the really wonderful 
results obtained by them; but, I think, 
something better than their best results 
is now possible on the oral system. In 
fact, I can hardly imagine any one who 
has had experience of deaf-mutes and of 
deaf persons, who are no longer mute, 
not being an enthusiastic advocate of pure 
oralism, as far as possible, in the educa- 
tion of the deaf. Few can imagine the 
delight experienced by parents and 
friends when they hear for the first time 
intelligible sounds from a child whose 
previous silence or disagreeable noise 
was, even to them, almost uncanny. The 
last vestige of doubt about the advisa- 
bility of attempting to teach speech to 
every deaf child is removed by the assur- 
ance of Graham Bell and many others— 
an assurance resting on experience as well 
as on sound psychological principles— 
that the oral method, unlike the sign lan- 
guage, is a direct help in the acquisition 
of the vernacular ; so that even if the deaf 
pupil does not attain to much perfection 
in speaking, still his oral lessons have not 
been in vain. 

In case these remarks on the education 
of the deaf should meet the eye of any 
one responsible for the upbringing of a 
deaf child, I should like to add that it 
seems to be more important for the deaf 
even than for the hearing to be sent to 
school young—say at the age of five— 
and to be kept at school as long as possi- 
ble. It would be wrong, however, to 
imagine that if they are not sent young 
it is useless to send them; for the proverb, 
“Better late than never,” is emphatically 
true of the education of a deaf child. 

Here is another hint which may be ac- 
ceptable to some reader: Deaf children 
should be encouraged during holiday time 
to make as much use as possible of the 
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words, spoken or written, learned in 
school; otherwise they forget, and worse 
still, lose confidence in their newly ac- 
quired powers. If the parents, by ignor- 
ing signs, force their deaf child to realize 
the practical use of language, they have 
done a great deal for that child’s welfare. 
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To do this successfully, they must know 
what words and phrases the child has 
learned, and then study to make these 
words and phrases, which the good 
teacher has taken care to be of the most 
practical utility, serve as many of the pur- 
poses of life as possible. 


RELATION OF THE EYES TO LIP-READING 


BY ELLA E. WILSEY 


UCH has been related and dis- 
cussed in this Review that is ex- 
ceedingly helpful to those who are trying 
to regain a lost foothold or are striving 
to keep one on account of deafness, and 
the different ways and methods taught 
for relief of this affliction. From my 
point of view, it means that the responsi- 
bility of understanding the spoken word 
rests on the eyes or some mechanical de- 
vice. People who can hear even to a 
small degree are reluctant to use their 
eyes, and it is natural to use hearing as 
long as there is any; but in the majority 
of cases, if you could learn to depend on 
your eyes more than you naturally would 
do, you will find it a great help in assist- 
ing your hearing. “Even to a greater de- 
gree than can a blind man train his ears 
to assist him can a deaf man train his 
eyes” ; but while there is any hearing left 
he is reluctant to do this, or he does not 
know how to wholly depend on his eyes. 
It is only natural to use the powers 
given us; but when some power is dis- 
abled, it relieves the strain if we can 
make one power do the work of two. 
Whoever is so unfortunate as to have his 
power to hear taken from him loses one 
of his greatest senses. Next to having 
no sight, we all think the hearing calamity 
the greater. A man may be deprived of 
one of his limbs, but he can use his brain ; 
but to have the sense of seeing or hear- 
ing cut off makes life difficult indeed, 
unless it is possible to make one of those 
senses do double work. 
My object in writing this article is to 
call the attention of lip-readers in gen- 


eral, and those anticipating the study, to 
the fact that they should first visit a good 
oculist, or, if necessary, a good special- 
ist too, and ascertain their opinion con- 
cerning proper vision, both for reading 
print and looking a distance of from 4 to 
20 feet, the one mostly used in ordinary 
conversations. The advice may be given 
that you do not need glasses for that 
purpose; but don’t hesitate to tell them 
you need clear vision to do your best in 
your art of lip-reading. Of course, there 
are some who may not need glasses; but 
there is no harm in being sure. ‘Thus 
fitted you are ready for the study, includ- 
ing all its difficulties. 

First, lay aside all instruments. Do 
not depend on them at all, but instead 
give your eyes and your dormant mind a 
chance. Double or even triple any effort 
you may have previously made in any 
one thing during your life to this study, 
and even come down to what may seem 
to you very small and insignificant things 
in the beginning ; but make up your mind 
to persevere and exercise thoroughly all 
your will power, and if it is enough you 
will succeed, and these small things will 
soon appeal to you and look larger and 
better as you feel and realize a new world 
unfolding before you. 

We all know no one can see to read the 
face in the dark. We must have sufficient 
light to see the features and the face 
clearly. The person whose lips you are 
trying to read should never stand or sit 
with his back to the light ; but you can do 
this. It is better to acknowledge your 
handicap to a stranger in order to let him 
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help you in this way. On entering a 
room, the first thing to notice is how to 
place yourself to the best advantage for 
your art. Professor Nitchie speaks of 
these things in his handbook, “Principles 
and Practise” ; but in my experience with 
some I believe they seldom think of these 
advantages. We all know that sight may 
differ. What one person can get only at 
close range another must get farther 
away ; but no one can read the face when 
the light is not good. Sometimes a hat, 
or even the hair worn low on the fore- 
head and shading the face, creates diffi- 
culties, and the lips of a man with an un- 
trimmed mustache are almost impossible 
to read. Electric light is not as good as 
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daylight, although the soft, white shades 
tone down the too dazzling effect and are 
very helpful. 

An enthusiastic lip-reader will study 
all these points and practise in all the 
theories, and becomes aware that lip- 
reading does not entirely overcome hear- 
ing; but it is a help that greatly inspires 
one to take a new view of life, because 
its advantages take the sting out of your 
affliction and you can face it with enough 
bravery to fill your days with peace and 
pleasure. When you have the courage to 
do this, the world does not avoid you. It 
stands before you with its hat in its hand, 
offering the best it has to give of love, 
honor, and encouragement. 





LOOKING FORWARD 
BY MARY DANIEL CASON 


N A cold, stormy morning in Feb- 

ruary I walked into the Miuller- 
Walle School of Lip-Reading, in Phila- 
delphia, and after the usual greetings I 
was asked by one of the pupils if I was 
hard of hearing, and when I replied that 
I was not my interrogator said, “Then 
you know nothing of the joys of lip-read- 
ing.”” Here was one who was deprived 
of hearing, who was shut in from the 
sweet world of sound, but instead of 
lamenting and waiting and weeping, had 
forgotten those things that were behind 
and had pressed forward to cultivate this 
sixth sense, and was rejoicing so in its 
possession that she pitied all who knew 
not its blessing and use. 

This spirit of optimistic achieving, of 
pressing forward, is the note of Miss 
Kinzie’s school. With all the pupils with 
whom I talked there was this testimony: 
that lip-reading linked them with society, 
gave new interest in life, and to many 
was the star that beamed in the darkness. 

There was an interesting contest one 
day in which about thirty-five deaf people 
took part. A young girl who had never 
had a lip-reading lesson was one of the 
highest scorers and she did not know be- 
fore that she could do it! Thereby prov- 





ing that many hard-of-hearing people are 
unconscious lip-readers. 

Another day Miss Kinzie gave a lee- 
ture; some understood all of it, others 
most of it, and only one of those I ques- 
tioned did not get any of it. How does 
this record compare with many hearing 
people, who cannot remember the test 
of the Sunday sermon after they have 
reached home? How much of the ser- 
mon does the average person bring away 
from church, anyhow? 

A noticeable feature of this school was 
that there was no age limit. The older 
students made just as satisfactory prog- 
ress, were fully as enthusiastic as the 
younger. ‘Robinson Crusoe” was _ not 
published until Defoe was in his fifty- 
ninth year. William De Morgan was 
sixty before his best works came from 
his pen. Samuel Richardson at the age 
of fifty-one wrote his first novel. One 
could go on citing numerous instances 
where many, many people have done 
their best work after arriving at fifty. 
And so the older students of this school 
are achieving and pursuing lip-reading 
and say, 

“‘TLip-read’ along with me; 
The best is yet to be.” 
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MILITARY TRAINING 


The conclusions and recommendations 
of the Committee on Military Training 
of the National Education Association 
are summarized as follows: 

1. Since it appears that we have not 
yet reached the time when we may escape 
war, the committee favors and recom- 
mends the adoption of a plan of inten- 
sive and specific military training for 
young men of nineteen years of age and 
over, to be conducted during the twen- 
tieth and twenty-first years. This train- 
ing should be universal and compulsory 
upon young men of the ages mentioned 
who are physically qualified; should in- 
clude all the features necessary to pre- 
pare young men practically and effect- 
ively for the work of the soldier ; should 
be provided and directed by the national 
government and at its expense, and 
should be given by expert instructors 
provided by the national government. 

2. The committee is opposed to the in- 
troduction of military training and mili- 
tary drill, or any form of instruction 
which is distinctly or specifically mili- 
tary, into the elementary or secondary 
schools. 

3. A thorough and comprehensive plan 
of physical training should be provided 
and made compulsory upon all boys and 
girls of all ages attending the schools. 
This plan should include physical exer- 
cises, setting-up drills, with emphasis 
upon posture and discipline, marching, or- 
ganized and supervised play, recreation, 
athletics, gymnastics, summer camps, and 
outdoor life, wherever possible, for the 
whole or part of the vacations. This 
work should always be intensive ; should 
be graduated and adapted to the ages and 
needs of pupils; should aim to train 
pupils in health, strength, vigor, alert- 
ness, endurance, self-reliance, and self- 
control, and should include suitable pro- 
vision for the correction of bodily de- 
fects. At the same time provision should 
be made for the extension of similar 
kinds of instruction to young people who 
are not in school, through agencies al- 
ready established, such as evening and 
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continuation schools, recreation and com- 
munity centers, and others which may be 
established. 

4. Special attention should be directed 
to personal hygiene. This should include 
the care of the body, frequent, thorough 
compulsory medical inspection, and a con- 
sideration of the laws of health, strength, 
and vigor. 

5. Provision should be made for in- 
struction in sanitation and safety precau- 
tions for the purpose of guarding against 
disease and injury. For this purpose 
voluntary camp life during vacations 
should be encouraged, as well as outdoor 
exercises and hikes into the country. 

6. Patriotic and civic service should be 
a prominent feature of an American edu- 
cation. This work should include the 
study of the history of our country, ac- 
curately and frankly presented; a study 
of the people ; the aims, efforts, and sac- 
rifices of our great leaders; stimulation 
of a love of country; the opportunities 
for rendering service; the Americaniza- 
tion of the thousands of foreigners com- 
ing to our shores each year, and the de- 
velopment in them of an appreciation of 
the value and responsibility of American 
citizenship. The spirit and purpose of 
the Boy Scout movement, as contribut- 
ing to these purposes, should be recog- 
nized.—N. E. A. Bulletin, March, 1917. 


AUDITORY REEDUCATION 


Holmgren reports his experiences with 
the Maurice kinesiphone, an electrically 
driven apparatus for inducing tones, with 
a range of about 2% octaves. In 7o of 
his 147 cases the deafness was the work 
of otosclerosis, and this was probable in 
22 others. In 25 the deafness had been 
left by chronic otitis media, and in 15 
was the result ofa “dry” catarrh of the 
middle ear. The benefit was most pro- 
nounced in these two last groups, about 
half the patients in these groups showing 
remarkable improvement; but whether 
more than can be obtained with the ordi- 
nary measures is open to question. Of 
the 70 patients with certain otosclerosis, 
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only 6 were much improved, but 25 
showed slight improvement. The much- 
improved patients were all young women. 
One for three years had been able to hear 
a whisper only at 4 and 3 meters, but 
after ten sittings the figures became 10 
and 8 meters. These figures for a girl of 
1g were 1 and 6 meters before and 4 and 
8 meters after a course of 27 sittings. 
Holmgren remarks that we are frequently 
consulted on account of deafness brought 
on by a cold, fatigue, genéral depression, 
etc. Whatever treatment is applied is 
credited with the improvement that fol- 
lows the subsidence of the occasional 
cause. This, he thinks, is the explana- 
tion for the “brilliant” results that have 
been reported in French and Belgian lit- 
erature from the kinesiphone. The prin- 
ciple of the apparatus is simple, and in 
the hands of a trained attendant, under 
the supervision of the physician, the 
method has the advantage of being less 
expensive than other methods which have 
to be applied by the physician himself.— 
An abstract of “Auditory Reéducation 
with Electric Sonorous Vibrations” (Er- 
farenheter med kinesiphone-terapi en- 
ligt Maurice). G. Holmgren, Hygiea 
(Stockholm). From the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, March 
17. 


THE CHILDREN ARE THE 
EVIDENCE 


Lovers are right in worshiping physi- 
cal beauty, for beauty in either sex is 
nature’s stamp of approval. Beauty in a 
woman, especially when accompanied by 
a reasonable roundness or plumpness, 
offers a strong presumption of suitable- 
ness for motherhood. But this presump- 
tion must be supported by a study of the 
family pedigree. A young woman may 
be very beautiful in face and form and 
yet have cancer of the breast, which may 
have come to her through a family can- 
cer tendency. 

Young men and young women must 
realize, speaking in a biological sense, 
that when they join their lives to a sweet- 
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heart, it is not the sweetheart alone that 
they marry, but the sweetheart’s entire 
family. Nor can they ever separate 
themselves from this family. The par- 
ents, the grandparents, the uncles and 
aunts, the brothers and Sisters, are al- 
ways present, and always will be present, 
in the family life-strain, the family germ 
plasm, the family diseases and weak- 
nesses (as well as excellencies) that will 
inevitably be passed down and revealed 
in the children to come. 

How often we have heard an ardent 
young lover, in the glow of his desire, 
insist that it makes no difference to him 
what objections there are to a certain 
girl’s family—he loves the girl, and that 
settles it. Her father may have died of 
cancer; her mother may be in the last 
stages of tuberculosis, but he loves the 
girl. Her grandfather may have been an 
epileptic ; her brother may be in jail ; she 
may have two or three degenerate cou- 
sins, but he loves the girl. He is going 
to marry the girl and not her family! 

And every day lovely young women, 
resisting all advice (or, perhaps, receiv- 
ing no advice), make similarly unfortu- 
nate selections of husbands. They ac- 
cept a life partner for the most trivial 
reasons—because he dances well ; because 
he is amusing or good-looking; because 
he has nice eyes or a pleasant voice. It 
never occurs to them to ask what his 
family inheritance may be, or whether he 
is fit or unfit to be the father of their 
children. And if you point out to these 
young ladies that their chosen one comes 
of a tainted or enfeebled line; that his 
blood relatives are a shiftless, dishonest, 
or diseased lot, they tell you they are 
answering the holy call of love; they are 
marrying one particular, predestined man 
(whom they adore) and not the whole 
family! 

Alas! These hasty lovers have the 
cruelest evidence forced upon them that 
they have married the whole family. 
This evidence comes with the children 
and grows as the children grow!—From 
“How to Have Better Children.” CLEVE- 
LAND Morretr in McClure’s Magazme. 
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HE following editorial appeared in 

the Le Couteulx Leader for March 
17: 
“We find in the current number of 
Votta REVIEW a rather misleading note 
in regard to this the Buffalo Institution 
for the Deaf : 

“Last June Miss Julia M. Connery 
successfully finished her work of reor- 
ganization at St. Mary’s School for the 
Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. She is now lectur- 
ing and demonstrating her new method 
of teaching deaf children at the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf, Omaha.’ 

“This school has been well organized 
for over fifty years, improving and work- 
ing in union with the other schools for 
the deaf of the United States, and has 
always been considered one of the fore- 
most. It needed no reorganization. Miss 
Connery was employed here as an oral 
teacher for two years, and while here was 
perfecting the system she had adopted 
one year before coming here. The sys- 
tem is a good one, but it is always well 
to remember where we get our oppor- 
tunities.” 

On reading the above statement, -he 
editor of THE Vora REVIEW sent a copy 
to Miss Connery and received the follow- 
ing letter : 


NEBRASKA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Omana, NEB., March 22, 1917. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 


There was no misstatement in the no- 
tice which appeared in the March issue 
of Tue Voitra REVIEW. 

In 1914 the principal of the Buffalo 
Institution expressed a desire to eliminate 
signs and manual spelling from the cur- 
riculum, and I accordingly went there in 
September, 1914. 

I organized a normal training class, 
changed the school from a combined to 
an oral one, and in two years trained the 
Sisters and the secular teachers there. 

I had charge of the oral work, and, 
with the encouragement of the principal, 
I tried out my new method of instruc- 
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tion, based on the Miller vocal-art science, 
which I have adapted to the deaf. 

Was not that a work of reorganization ? 

There was no lack of appreciation ex- 
pressed toward the Buffalo School, nor 
the well-beloved and brilliant mother who 
has built up the splendid institution and 
who has been an active force in the pro- 
fession for half a century, and whose 
efficient work for humanity nobody ap- 
preciates more greatly than I do. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jutta M. Connery. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


The position of superintendent advertised in 
another column is an exceptional opportunity 
for some man of business ability who has had 
experience in the education of the deaf. The 
opening is one that has not previously been 
available. 





“The Right to be Well Born” is the title of 
an excellent work by Mr. W. E. D. Stokes, 
well known as a breeder of thoroughbred 
horses and cattle, on the wisdom and the 
profitableness of breeding better men and bet- 
ter women. 


The Volta Bureau is indebted to Mr. J. Fred- 
erick Meagher, the well-known editor of The 
Washingtonian, Vancouver, Wash., for old 
numbers of his lively journal that helped to 
complete the files in the Volta Bureau. 


Teachers looking for suggestions for plays 
in which the younger pupils can readily take 
part will find much that is helpful in “Greek 
Photoplays,” by Effie Seachrest (50 cents). It 
contains more than 200 half-tone reproductions 
of photographs of children in different posi- 
tions, as described in the text. The book is 
dedicated to the well-known philanthropist, 
“William Volker, the friend of little children,” 
who is a member of our Association. 


Miss Mary Dugane, Principal of the Miller- 
Walle School of Lip-Reading in New York 
City, will have a summer practise class in lip- 
reading at her country home. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE Dear, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 28, 1917. 
DeaR Mr. De LAnp: 

My attention has been called to the fact that 
certain of my remarks in an article on “Lip- 
Reading by Correspondence,” in the March 
number of Tur Voita Review, might be mis- 
leading; hence I wish to say that it was not 
at all my intention to convey the idea that I 
supposed Mr. Nitchie was indorsing either the 
school I had in mind or the method employed 
by that school. Mr. Nitchie’s work for the 
adult deaf has been so far-reaching and his 
influence so wholesome that no misunderstand- 
ing, however slight, should be allowed to come 
up in regard to the stand he would naturally 
take against any harmful influence. 

Sincerely, 
ErHeL M. Hitvrarp. 


THE WricHt Oral SCHOOL, 
New York City, April 7, 1917. 
My Dear Mr. DE LAND: 

I congratulate THe Voita REviEw on secur- 
ing Miss Andrews’ article in the April number. 
It alone is worth many times the cost of a 
year’s subscription. It ought to be in the hands 
of every parent of a deaf child and would be 
an invaluable aid. 

Why any parent of a deaf child who knows 
of the existence of THE Vota Review is not 
already a subscriber to it is a mystery to me. 
Two dollars seems such an insignificant sum 
as compared with the, benefits that they and 
their children would receive from the regular 
reading of its pages for a year. 

Those who are subscribers who have talked 
or written to me about it are most enthusiastic. 
It should be received regularly in the home of 
every deaf child. Each month there is some- 
thing that is worth more than the annual cost. 

Wishing there was some way to make par- 
ents understand the potential value of THe 
Voita REvIEW to them, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
JoHNnN D. Wricnt. 


MoorHEAD, MINN., April 3, 1917. 
To THE Eprror: 

In view of the letter published under “Corre- 
spondence” on page 87 of the February Vora 
ReEviEw, from one who does not appreciate the 
value of the good work your magazine is do- 
ing, I want to say that I find it most interest- 
ing and encouraging. I appreciate it not only 
because it is so cheering to find from its pages 
how much thought and effort are now being 
directed with such good results to the best 
means of helping those who are losing, or have 
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already lost, their hearing, but because I fee} 
sure no small part of this good work is in 
awakening a keener and more wide-spread 
sympathy with all who suffer from this dis- 
ability. I am convinced that it is from lack of 
imagination rather than of kindliness that the 
hearing not infrequently fail to sympathize 
with the deaf. To be impatient, or what is 
perhaps even worse, to be amused with! the 
failures of a deaf person to grasp one’s mean- 
ing, is to inflict a cruel wound, which, though 
borne in silence, may rankle for many a day, 
and cause a nervous shrinking lest another 
hurt may be experienced. 

But when the hard of hearing begin to lip- 
read they are at once rewarded by a new sense 
of power and self-confidence, so that this study 
opens for them a veritable “door of hope.” 

I hope it will not be long before THe Vora 
REviEW will be found on the files of all public 
libraries, so that full information as to the 
possibilities and value of speech-reading may 
be widely diffused. The demand for trained 
teachers will then increase “by leaps and 
bounds” and the need for many more schools 
will be recognized. 

I hope to have the opportunity of taking a 
course of lessons in lip-reading from Miss 
Wadleigh. While abroad I had a few lessons 
and could understand what my teacher said, 
but found myself at a loss with other people. 
As I have not been fortunate enough to secure 
the right friend or companion to practise with, 
I have not kept up the study of the art, much 
as I wished to do so; nor did I know where I 
could find a teacher. It is just to such cases 
that your magazine brings cheering and helpful 
information, and I hope the circulation will 
continue to largely increase, for there is great 
need of just the magazine you are publishing 
for the hard of hearing. 

Yours sincerely, 
ELLEN M. TRILL. 


STAMMERING 


HAMBURGER BUILDING, 
Los ANGELES, CAL., March 14, 1917. 
Epitror, VourTa REVIEW: 

In the interest of the stammerers, I call your 
attention to the following passages in the Feb- 
ruary, 1917, VoLTA REVIEW: 

“Tt is hardly necessary nowadays to state 
the general cause of stammering. With the 
exception of cases of structural defect, stam- 
mering is of purely mental origin. Defined, it 
is the expression in faulty speech of the neu- 
rotic temperament. Whether acquired or in- 
herited, it (the neurotic temperament) is al- 
ways there. It is true that stammering 
is largely a habit. In the case of children, 
the growing discouragement and accumulating 
fears can often be cut short by curing the 
habit alone.” 
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This quotation contains much that is helpful 
and at least a little that is harmful. Let us try 
to eliminate the latter, in order to get the bene- 
fit of the former. 

It is very necessary to state and restate the 
causes of stammering, for the present con- 
fusion cannot be dissipated otherwise. The 
original cause is a temporary interruption to 
speech ; the continuing cause is a mistaken idea 
of speech disability 

Stammering —that is to say, intermittent, 
spasmodic, abortive speech—is never structural. 
To suggest that it is structural is to encourage 
the operations which are extensively practised 
on the stammerers and which should be dis- 
couraged. 

The continuing cause of stammering is of 
purely mental origin, but it is neither a mental 
defect nor a characteristic lack of logic. It is 
the fear of stammering—rather of the humili- 
ation due to the stammering. It is perfectly 
reasonable, for it arises from the memory of 
past humiliation. 

What neurotic temperament the stammerer 
has—and many have none—is the result of the 
stammering and not the cause. Any normal 
individual whose speech was mysteriously im- 
peded at intervals would chafe about the im- 
pediment. The charge that the stammerer is 
fundamentally neurotic is as mistaken and un- 
just as those charges that he is cowardly, that 
he is mentally deficient, that he is addicted to 

elf-abuse, etc. He is simply acting as any 
other human being would act to whom had 
occurred the accident or incident that causes 
stammering. 

“Whether acquired or inherited. 
Stammering has never been shown to be in- 
herited. Professor Fletcher says: “The facts 
so far known seem only to warrant opinions 
rather than definite conclusions regarding the 
inheritance of the defect, and the opinions 
differ.’ Moreover, there are exgellent reasons 
for believing that it cannot be inherited. To 
jump at conclusions in this respect is unwise. 
Parents are deterred from correcting their 
children; the hold of mistaken practitioners 
on the stammerers is strengthened ; the con- 
fusion in regard to stammering is kept up; 
true heredity is discredited, etc. 

“It is true that stammering is largely a habit.” 
It is truer that it is entirely a habit. Lieltmann, 
Bluemel, and many others show that the mis- 
directed effort is voluntary, and that when it is 
restrained until the fear passes normal speech 
asserts itself. Dr. Bryant says: “In fact, the 
cause or causes may have long since passed 
away, but the effects remain as more or less of 
a mental or physical habit, or both.” As an 
illustration, a boy imitates stammering by tem- 
porarily impeding his speech. That imitation 
is the inducing cause. Soon he fears he will 
“catch” it. He makes a conscious speech effort 
to avoid it, and that conscious effort—misdi- 
rected, because he does not know how to direct 
it, since speech is automatic—blocks his speech 
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and produces the spasm. If he at once declines 
to indulge in the effort, he begins to recover. 
If he persists in the effort, he may stammer 
for life, for the interlocking nature of the two 
habits—the mental fear and the muscular mis- 
directed action—may make the disorder more 
tenacious than his determination to overcome 
it. 

“In the case of children, the growing dis- 
couragement and accumulating fears can often 
be cut short by curing the habit alone.” This 
is the crux of the whole stammering situation; 
but the word “often” should be “always.” How 
long will the investigators waste effort on the 
confirmed stammerer when the little stammerer 
can surely be cured merely by prohibition of 
the defective speech? Do we encourage the 
fire for the sake of trying to put out the con- 
flagration? Do we widen the break in the 
levee for the sake of restoring miles of it? 
No. But we do the equivalent in regard to 
stammering. We let the little child stammer; 
we require the school teacher to make him 
stammer ; we let the speech specialist intensify 
his trouble by trying to teach him to talk— 
what he already knows. What we should do 
is to impress on parents and teachers the fact 
that stammering is a habit, terribly tenacious, 
and that it should be prohibited at its very first 
appearance. When that is done the disorder 
will vanish, except for sporadic cases, which 
will quickly recover. There is recovery for the 
patient adult stammerer; but to try to stamp 
out the disorder by treating the adult is about 
as foolish as trying to stamp out alcoholism by 
treating the tremens subjects. 

Yours sincerely, 
ERNEST TOMPKINS. 


SUMMER TRAINING CLASS IN THE 
MULLER-WALLE METHOD 


Miss Martha E. Bruhn is planning to hold 
her special summer normal course for teachers 
of the deaf early in July, directly after the 
close of the Convention at Hartford, Conn. 
The course consists of twelve lectures and 
demonstration lessons. 

The growing demand for the Miller-Walle 
method in schools for the deaf has proved its 
value. It is especially suitable for upper-grade 
pupils, but is also being successfully used with 
pupils in any grade who have acquired a cer- 
tain command of language. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss Gertrude Torrey writes that “a special 
current-events class will be held in the Chi- 
cago School of Lip-Reading for the Adult 
Deaf, 102 Auditorium Building, on the five 
Saturdays beginning April 28. This class is 
open to all lip-readers.” Write to Miss Tor- 
rey for terms. 
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248 THE VOLTA REVIEW 


TABLE III.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, 1917. 


United States j Canada 





GENERAL SUMMARY ; 
No. of Per cent No. of Per cent 
Pupils of Pupils Pupils of Pupils 


OS NE ois 5s oon VS Aw oH eee OER Ree eee eh 14028 100.0 974 100.0 


EN 55 5 8oss 8 od wed ev eaewenwewiewnce en | 11184 79.7 697 | 71.6 


FEE I AGO 6 oon cece asticbvossdteceunns | 2844 20.3 277 28.4 


— , — = oe . einen at |- i eS: 


TAUGHT SPEECH: 


Speech used as means of instruction.............. 11137 79.4 669 68.7 
Speech not used as means of instruction .......... 47 0.3 28 2.9 
Not stated (whether used or not)................. _ a _ ne 





‘SPEECH USED AS MEANS OF INSTRUCTION : 




















In School-room— Outside— 

DL ee eeking Hoe OAR eee A ao hee eae aad es 4150 29.6 395 40.6 
SE TS Oe gerd .c Bac oes os eu 77 0.6 —_ ls 
| ES ee ue eeearera Ee Oa es ence 4661 $3.2 267 27.4 
BRE gh a ptreeenege | RAAB CEI DERN 240 1 § 0.3 
a oe Soh cys OE Ape arte 1321 9.4 4 0.4 
| SS See BR hs sa ess 688 4.9 — sins 
Unclassified........ MS RE Se ee eae - -— — — 

TABLE IV.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 

MARCH 1, 1917. 
United States Canada 
MEANS OF INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL AND OUTSIDE : 
(See diagrams, pp. 250 and 251) Pupils i Batnant Pupils Por cant 
Diagrams ; School-room Outside 
. eee ary ee Dreseg sh va Grace s,s eins 4150 29.6 395 40.6 
fe RMN civ’ cee ke nana PRN isis ook teas eioae 4150 29.6 395 40.6 
"NI UAE RSE 17 0.6 pe ~~ 
ce rer esc ocneeaoee 240 La 3 0.3 
RIO So oscars Be Ce ND Ss ain be BEX pee bibs 2 317 2:3 3 0.3 
eas es ME cmddtekol aae as 267 97.4 
SRR SRe oar RRS oe eae 1321 9.4 4 0.4 
| ee BRE Se: 688 4.9 = sas 
Uneiossified.. BRB ... oc scksviccercs — -- — “— 
FO” RPE ce MER Ss coe, 6670 | 47.5 271 27.8 
| 








Symbols employed in above Table: 
Ss Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language) . 
SS Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 
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TABLE V.—SPEECH-TEACHING IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 
MARCH 1, 1917. 





























ScHOOL-ROOM USAGE United States Canada 
without reference to outside instruction ie x 7 oma 5% 

0. 0 > No. 0 . 
(See diagrams, pp. 250 and 251) Pupils | Percent | pupils | Percent 

Diagrams School-room Outside 
Reese eee si _ RS ae NE 4150 29.6 | 395 40.6 
Sed et RS eee: 77 ea Bee ios 
Gece ves ea pte ay a 4661 $8.2 | 267 27.4 
Eine: :F, ROME es. vinx sa Vek Onl oer eiinnecanee te 8888 | 63.4 | 2 68.0 
oe 2 OR 240 =: a 3 0.3 
ae | Sa ee b: 1321 | 9.4 | 4 0.4 
ine: S, “Fatal Bee icc vanes tes hase Mean cesen 1561 | 11.1 | 7 0.7 
= = - — —= — — Se oe rie ah per enna oe en anf 
OO sd saa Ss cinpendes vhePen mm; 49) =- ~ 
U nclassified . SD. ches capesun tion — | — | — _ 
ee ee eee | 

Rae Gi tek Bk os cate vise 688 | 4.9 | — — 





Symbols employed in above Table : 
Ss Speech (no Spelling, no Sign-language). 
SS Speech and Spelling (no Sign-language). 
SSS Speech, Spelling, and Sign-language. 


EXPLANATION 


The statistics in Tables II, III, 1V, and V were compiled from replies to the following queries: 

Query 1. SPEECH © caseppen eens or sign-language) used both in the school-room and outside, 
Ee pup 

Query 2. SPEECH (without spelling or sign- so used used in the school-room ; but SPELLING 
(without sign-language) also u outside in chapel exercises, workshop in- 
struction, etc., with...... pupils. 

Query 3. SPEECH (without spelling or sign-language) used in the school-room; but SPELLING 
and SIGN-LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop instruc- 


tion, etc., with...... pupils. 
Query 4. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used both in the school-room and 
outside, with...... pupils 


Query 5. SPEECH and SPELLING (without sign-language) used in the school-room ; but SIGN- 
LANGUAGE also used outside in chapel exercises, workshop instruction, etc., 
Wille eda pupils. 
Query 6. SPEECH, SPELLING, and SIGN-LANGUAGE used both in the school-room and out- 
side, with ...... pupils. 
Number taught ARTICULATION without speech poten, used as a means of instruction 
(their general education being carried on by ent methods), ......pupils. 
Query 8. Number taught oe silent methods alone, without being taught articulation or speech, 
rene pupils. 
Number of pupils in this school march 1, 1916. Total, ........ pupils. 


Query 7 


go 


Query 


(NotrE.—As used in these statistics, “spelling” means finger-spelling, or the use of the 
hand or manual alphabet.) 











UNITED STATES.—StTatTIstTICS COMPILED BY TIE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
PROMOTE THE TEACHING OF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 





a — 
e—® * 





PUVEVTETYY SUYOVTYETY PYTOYTYY TY CYYYYS TTY) PETYETETTS EYTTYETETY PYPT TET? PTPTTT TTT | 





TUUTETECETUCELUVEUT TUN UTTCUCUTTOVIV TUTTI UT ev eer eeverrevrpOreneveveleveriveney 














1, Percentage taught speech; 2, speech used as a means of instruction; 4, taught by the pure 
oral method ; 7, oral method used in the school-room ; 6, speech, spelling, and sign-language employed; 
9, speech, spelling, and sign-language used in the school-room. Lines 3, 5, and 8 omitted. 


NUMBER OF PUPILS 





Taught | Speech Speech Taught by Speech School-room Usage 
ad Not —— 


Speech | Use Used*| § sst | ssst s | sst | ssst 








| 
| 
| 





2038 
1682 
1521 
1304 
1458 


11137 








PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS 





29D ADDON ENED F969 Oo 


AIHA RONAN OHO 
PIM DANKE HON 
Cor RKHNNK NOW h ROT 
SCUISH WwWODoOr-AI100 
DDMAMOW ADAMO 
NOLO dS COdVdO DV COb ND 
DN OV DODD IRCA 
i 29 OO Im dO BORD ~II9 00 
RI Ok NON ODCOONWSD 
ad 
RONASSWSOOSOHOMID 
DIDADWDE Dw MO ROAD 








* Column 8, “not used,” includes all cases where it is not known that speech is used as a means of 
instruction. + Columns 5 and 8 include unclassified cases taught by SS. {Columns 6 and 9 include 
unclassified cases taught by SSS. 

The figures on which the diagrams are based are given in each case immediately under them and 
the columns are numbered to correspond to the curves upon the diagrams. 

Total taught Speech. (Summation of all cases.) 
2. Speech used as a means of instruction (with or without Spelling or Sign-language). 
8. Taught Speech, but Speech not used as a means of instruction. Curve not shown on diagram. 


250 





